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I.—THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON. * 


WRITTEN ON THE INVITATION OF THE VERMONT 
HIsToRIcAL SOcrETY, AND READ BEFORE THAT 
BoDY, AT BURLINGTON, JANUARY 23, 1861, 
AND, SUBSEQUENTLY, AT THEIR REQUEST, BE- 
FORE THE New ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOG- 
1caL Society, AT Boston, AND THE New York 
Historica, Socrery. 


By Henry B. Dawson. 


Mr. PRESIDENT : 


The Summer and Autumn of 1777 will be re- 
cognized, by every American, at least, as one of 
the most interesting periods in the history of his 
country. Sir William Howe—heavily reinforced, 
and supplied with every article which might 
conduce to his comfort or ensure his suecess—had 
listened to the vile suggestions of Charles Lee, 
then a prisoner, in his hands, and had moved, 
by way of the Chesapeake, to divide and con- 
quer the newly-formed Confederacy, agreeably 
to the Plan of the cowardly traitor, which, 
through the instrumentality of George Henry 
Moore, Esq., of New York, has recently been re- 
covered and given to the world. 


City of New York, with a powerful reserve, 
and was ready, and willing, to strike wherever 
and whenever a blow might promote the success 
of his associates or advance the interests of his 
Sovereign. At the same time, General Burgoyne, 
one of the most accomplished and enterprizing 
ofticers in the British service, at the head of a 
powerful and well-appointed army, had moved 





* Contrary to our usual practise, in such cases, we have 
omitted, in this publication of it, all the authorities on 
which we relied, when we wrote and read this paper. 

We have done so, in order that those Vermonters who 
have been pleased to manifest so much ill-will towards us, 
within the past few months, because of our inability to 
discover any competent authority for what they have heen 
pleased to consider and to publish as “ History,” may have 
a fair oa to turn their artillery on it, and every 
possible facility to demolish both the article its author. 

We earnestly hope that these gentlemen will let their fire 
be made as “short, sharp, and decisive ” as possible. —Ep- 
rroz oF HistorroaL Magazine. 
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Clinton, the second in command, occupied the | 
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from Canada, by way of the’ Lakes Champlain 
and George and the vallies of the Mohawk and 
the Hudson, towards Albany ; intending, thence, 
to join Sir Henry Clinton, at New York, and, 
with his co-operation, to separate New England 
| from the Northern and Southern States, as Sir 
William Howe had proposed to separate the 
Soutbern from those in the Northern and Eastern 
sections of the Union. Thus, separated into three 
| fragments, and held in check by sufficient forces 
| at Philadelphia and New York, it had been 
| hoped that the Eastern, the Middle, and the 
| Southern States—no longer able to co-operate 
one with the other, nor to strengthen the weak, nor 
to supply the destitute—could have been over- 
run by the Royal forces ; and that the rebeilion 
| could have been crushed in all its parts, before 
the close of the year. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
| the plans or the movements of Sir William 
| Howe, in the Chesapeake, nor those of Sir Henry 
Clinton, in the vicinity of the City of New 
York ; nor are those of General Burgoyne, in the 
North, nor those of Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger, 
|in the valley of the Mohawk—-except wherein 
they may concern the special subject of my en- 
| quiry—more entitled, at this time, to my consid- 
eration or your atteption. The subject of this 
paper is ‘‘THe BaTrLe oF BENNINGTON,” for 
which, and for myself, I bespeak your indulg- 
| ence; and I do not propose to weary myself, nor 
to impose on your kindness, by an elaborate 
| discussion of any other topic. 


| The army under General Burgoyne—notwith- 
| standing all the annoyances to which the General 
| had heen subjected, through the unwillingness 
| of the Canadians to enter the service, even as 
laborers or teamsters—had rendezvoused at Cum- 
| berland Point, on Lake Champlain, between the 
| seventeenth and the twentieth of June; and, 
on the twenty-first, it had been strengthened by 
the arrival of about four hundred Indians. At 
that time, the army numbered not far from eight 
thousand men, exclusive of officers. Of these, 
nearly four thousand were British Infantry ; up- 
wards of three thousand were German Infantry ; 
two hundred and fifty were British Artillerists ; 
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one hundred and fifty were British recruits, under 
Lieutenant Nutt; seventy-eight were Hessian 
Artillerists; two hundred and fifty were Canadian 
and Provincial Volunteers; and four hundred 
were Indians. It was supplied with an im- 
mense train of artillery, embracing sixteen heavy 
twenty-four pounders, ten heavy twelve-pound- 
ers, eight medium twelve-pounders, two light | 
twenty-four pounders, one light twelve-pounder, | 
twenty-six light six-pounders, seventeen light 
three-pounders, six eight-inch and six five and a 
half-inch howitzers, two thirteen-inch, two ten- 
inch, six eight-inch, twelve five-and-a-half-inch, 
and twenty-four four and two-fifth inch mortars ; | 
while of artillery stores and ammunition there | 
was an ample supply, even for this enormous 
train; and of provisions, hospital-stores, and 
every other auxiliary, except Canadian teamsters 
and laborers, there does not appear to have 
been the least scarcity, either present or prospec- 
tive. 

The troops whom General Burgoyne had thus | 
led into the wilderness, both in their habits and | 
their equipments, were but little adapted to ser- | 
vice in the woods. But very few of them had | 
performed any duty such as that which they | 
were then called upon to perform ; while their | 
appointments were as poorly adapted to the ser- | 
vice as were the men who bore them. An officer | 
of that army has furnished the following sketch | 
of the loads which the soldiers carried during | 
this Campaign : *‘a knapsack, a blanket, a hav- 
+ ersack that contained his provisions, a canteen | 
‘*for water, a hatchet, and a proportion of the 
‘‘equipage belonging to his tent; these arti- | 
‘* cles,” he continues, ‘‘ added to his accoutre- 
‘¢ ments, arms, and sixty rounds of ammunition, | 
‘¢make an enormous bulk, weighing about sixty 
‘¢pnounds.” The Hessian troops, he said, were 
laden with additional burdens; and he described | 
their Grenadiers, stating that, exclusive of the | 
incumbrances which he had previously described, | 
they carried ‘‘a cap with a very heavy brass 
‘¢ front, a sword of an enormous size, a canteen 
*«that cannot hold less than a gallon, and their 
**eoats very long skirted.” Picture to your- 
selves an army of men, thus equipped and en- 
cumbered, struggling among the underbrush of 
an American forest or forcing their way along 
the roads, which had been obstructed ‘‘ every 
‘‘ten or twelve yards,” as Captain Anbury in- 
forms us, ‘‘ with great trees laid across them, 
‘¢exclusive of smaller ones ;” or wading through 
‘*the watery grounds and the marshes,” which 
were so numerous that upwards of forty bridges 
had to be constructed between Skenesborough 
and Fort Edward; and you may understand a 
portion, at least, of the difficulties with which 
General Burgoyne had to contend. 

It is proper to remark, in this place, that Gen- 
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eral Burgoyne, long before that time, had pro- 
posed a movement into New England, either in- 
dependent or in concert with the movement of 
his army—the latter, in order that the inhabitants 
of that section might be held in check, while the 
main body could move directly towards Albany 
and open a communication with the City of New 
York. In some Thoughts for conducting the 
War from the side of Canada, dated at his 
house in ‘* Hertford-street |London) Feb. 28, 
“1777,” he had suggested to the Ministry, 
that ‘‘it may be highly worthy consideration, 
‘** whether the most important purpose’ to which 
**the Canada army could be employed, suppos- 
‘* ing it in possession of Ticonderoga, would not 
**be to gain the Connecticut River ;” and, at 
the same time, he submitted a detailed plan of 
operations for carrying that idea into effect. It 
appears, however, that the Ministry did not 


| agree with the General, on this subject ; and his 


orders to effect a junction with General Howe 
were so emphatic, that, as he expressed it, in a 
subsequent ietter to the latter officer, ** under 
‘*the present precision of my orders, I should 
‘really have no view but that of joining you, 
‘*nor think myself justified by any temptation 
**to delay the most expeditious means I could 
‘*find to effect that purpose;” although, at the 
same time, he expressed his wish ‘* that a lati- 
‘*tude had been left for a diversion towards 
** Connecticut.” The same sentiments were con- 
veyed to Sir William, in a letter from Cumber- 
land Point; and there can be no doubt that it 
was the policy of the Government, as well as 
that of General Burgoyne, acting under its orders. 
to move the army to New York as directly and 
as rapidly as possible. I refer to this subject, at 


| this time, to show that it was not within the 
| original purpose, cither of the Government or 


the General, to move into New England, except 
for a diversion; and that it was a local cause 
which led to the movement into Vermont and to 
‘** the Battle of Bennington,” rather than a fixed 
policy on the part of the enemy. 

As [have stated, already, the army was organ- 
ized at Cumberland Point, between the seven- 
teenth and twentieth of June; and, on the first 
of July, in conjunction with the enemy’s naval 
force on Lake Champlain, it invested Fort Ticon- 
deroga. The subsequent evacuation of that 
post, the retreat of the garrison toward Castle- 
ton, the pursuit by the enemy, and the action at 
Hubbardton—in which the gallantry of Colonel 
Seth Warner was so prominently displayed— 
have been so often and so ably discussed in your 
hearing that I need not repeat the story. With 
the single remark, therefore, that loyalty to my 
own State—at that time the legal sovereign of 
the territory now forming the State of Vermont— 
and fidelity to the truth of History alike compel 
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me to dissent from the opinions respecting the 
fidelity, courage, and ability of Generals Schuy- 
ler and St. Clair, which have hitherto been sub- 
mitted to this Society, by one of its most learned 
members, I will proceed to the more immediate 
subject of my paper. 

Leaving behind him, under the command of 


Brigadier-general Hamilton, the Sixty-second | 


British Regiment, to occupy the works on Mount 
Independence, and the Hessian Regiment of 
Prince Frederic, to occupy Fort Ticonderoga, in 
‘tthe afternoon of the sixth of July, General 
Burgoyne, with ‘‘all the rest of the Army” — 
not already engaged in the pursuit of the fugi- 
tives, on the road to Castleton—and forty-two 
pieces of artillery, proceeded up Lake Cham- 


plain, as far as Skenesborough, now Whitehall, | 


in pursuit of the baggage and stores of the 
fugitive garrison, which had been conveyed in 
that direction, under the protection of five armed 
vessels; and, having succeeded in capturing 
or destroying them, the more active duties of the 


Campaign were commenced, with that plaee | 


as the base of the line of operations. 


In front of the enemy were small parties of | 
the local Militia of New York, with such rein- | 


forcements from the remains of the garrison, at 
Ticonderoga, as coald be collected, under the 
command of General Schuyler; and, by them, 
the most laborious efforts were made to obstruct 
the route which the enemy had chosen for the 
line of his next movement. Trees were felled, 
in every direction, forming formidable abbatis; 
pits were dug across the roads; and the bridges 
were generally destroyed. Wood-creek, also, 


through which General Burgoyne designed to | 


convey his stores, baggage, and ammunition, 


had been heavily obstructed by felling trees | 
across it, by sinking stones in the channel, and | 


by other obstacles ; and, in the absence of the 
coveted Canadian laborers, to whom reference 
has been made, the immense amount of labor 
which was required for opening the roads, for 
clearing the channel of Wood-creek, and for re- 
pairing the bridges, or building new ones—to 
say nothing of transporting provisions, for the 


support of the entire army, from Ticonderoga — | 
devolved upon the Royal troops, except that | 


portion of it which was performed by the un- 
armed Tories who had joined their fortunes with 
those of the enemy. What wonder, therefore, 
need there be, that, within three days after its 
arrival at Skenesborough, ‘‘the army was very 
‘much fatigued ; ” or that ‘‘ many parts of it” 
had already fasted two days; or that ‘‘ almost 
‘*the whole” of it, at the same time, ‘‘ wanted its 
‘tents and baggage?” With so gloomy a pros- 
pect around him—with so enormous an amount of 
labor to be done in his front, and an equally enor- 
mous amount of toil, in the transport of provis- 
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ions, to be done in his rear—what wonder need 
there be that an officer, such as General Burgoyne 
was, even at that carly day,—while he was yet 
| only on the margin of the wilderness ; when he 
| had scarcely struck the first blow into the foremost 
| obstruction which checked his progress or remov- 
ed the first stone from the channel of Wood- 
creek—should have quailed before the task 
which had been placed before him; or that he 
should have entertained, in his own mind, as 
he had, 1 desire to avoid it? The General has 
frankly informed us, over his own signature, that 
he had ** considered not only the general impres- 
‘*sions which a retrograde motion is apt to make 
‘** upon the minds, both of enemies and friends,” 
but also, ** that the natural conduct of the Ameri- 
‘** cans, in that case, would be to remain at Fort 
‘* George, as their retreat could not then be cut 
‘off. in order to oblige me to open trenches 
‘‘and, consequently, to delay me; and, in the 
** meantime, they would have destroyed the road 
‘** from Fort George [at the head of Lake George, } 
**to Fort Edward,” on the Hudson. In other 
words, the General himself being the witness, 
after he had destroyed the baggage, at Skenes- 
borough, on the sixth of July, and had witness- 
ed, from afar off, the difficulties which had beset 
the line of his proposed operations, he had enter- 
tained the thought-—the wish, evidently, having 
been the father of that thought—of a retreat to 
Ticonderoga and a movement up Lake George, 
from the head of which he could, readily, have 
moved to Fort Edward without removing a sin- 
gle obstruction which then checked his progress, 
on the route on which he had entered. He well 
knew, however, that a retreat, at any time, was 
| demoralizing to an army and gratifying to its 
opponents ; while, at that time, especially,— 
before he had entered the woods, and within 
ten days after the publication of his inflated 
| Proclamation—it would have been the fore-run- 
ner of a more speedy and disgraceful defeat, as 
he well knew, than any which the pen of the 
historian had ever recorded. Beside this, had 
| he then abandoned the most eastern route, be- 
| cause of the obstructions which had been thrown 
into it by General Schuyler and his handful of 
troops, and by the local militia of New York, 
whom that officer commanded, whose attention, 
too, had been directed to the defence of the more 
western route, from the head of Lake George to 
Fort Edward—how much more effectually might 
not that opposition have been made—if, indeed, 
it might not have assumed an offensive charac- 
ter—with the opposing forces, under General 
Schuyler, concentrated on one line of opera- 
tions, against an enemy whom they would have 
already defeated, and with the co-operation of 
such auxiliaries, from among the people, as would 
have crowded to their assistance, with the change 
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of their fortunes? The truth is, General Burgoyne 
had been already defeated, morally, before he 
left Skenesborough ; and it had become, with 
him, merely a question of time when that defeat, 
together with the pretences of the incompetent 
and unyielding Ministry, in England, who had 
directed every minutir of the Campaign in such 
a manner as to call forth the censure even of Sir 
Guy Carleton, should be made manifest to the 
world. 

There was another reason, however, which, 
without doubt, operated on the mind of General 
Burgoyne, in resolving rather to’ ‘‘ bear the ills 
**he had, than fly to those he knew of.” Like 
a good officer, as he was, he had taken measures, 
as far as his Instructions allowed, to cover 
both the flanks of his army, in order that the 
inhabitants, in those quarters, might be held in 
check, and that any proposed interference, there- 
from, might be prevented. On his right flank, in 
the valley of the Mohawk—whence a resolute 
and patriotic people, under the leadership of the 
lion-hearted Nicholas Herkimer, could have in- 
flicted heavy ard continued blows—the Lieuten- 
ant-colonel St. Leger was moving with a strong 
force; and had not only compelled the inhabit- 
ants to remain at home, for the defence of their 
families and their firesides, but, at a subsequent 
date, he obliged them to seek the assistance of 
General Arnold and a detachment from the main 
body of the army, for the same purpose. Ir 
like manner, on his left flank—to prevent the 
incursions of what he then supposed to be the 
patriotic rebels in northern New England, and 
to hold in check those who lived in the more 
southern sections of the same States—he had 
halted the light-troops, under Brigadier Fraser, 
and the Hessian and Brunswick troops, under 
General Reidesel, on the banks of the Castleton- 
river, the head waters of East-creek, and the 
roads leading to Pultney and Rutland; and he 
had busied himself, while he had thus distracted 
the popular leaders, by ‘‘ making roads, recon- 
‘¢ noitring the country, and making all possible 
‘¢ feints of a march to Connecticut.” The General 
has informed us, that his first intention had been 
to turn the whole body of Indians which was 
under his command, into this section of the 
country, to force a supply of provisions, to inter- 
cept reinforcements, and to confirm the jealousy 
he had, in many ways, endeavored to excite 
in the New England Provinces ; but, finding that 
the Americans, under General Schuyler, were la- 
boring to remove their magazines from Forts 
George and Edward ; and that they were, every- 
where, destroying the roads and preparing to drive 
their stock and to burn the country towards 
Albany, he changed his purposes, temporarily, 
and determined to employ the savages to prevent, 
if possible, the continuance of those operations ; 
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promising himself, however, that when he should 
arrive at Albany, they should be employed to re- 
new the alarm towards Connecticut and Boston. 
He had been obliged, therefore,—whether will- 
ingly or not—to detach a portion of his regular 
troops, for the protection of that flank; and, in 
consequence of that diversion, he had depreciated 
his effective strength, without enjoying any re- 
ciprocal advantage, either present or prospective. 
But, while the necessity for covering his left flank 
and of keeping the New Englanders in check 
would have absolutely continued, whether Gen- 
eral Burgoyne had retreated from Skenesborough 
to Ticonderaga and taken the route through 
Lake George, as he seemed disposed to do, or 
continued on the route which he had already 
taken, by way of Skeneshborough and Wood- 
creek, the main army would, in the former case, 
have been moved beyond supporting distance of 
General Riedesel, at Castleton, and that officer 
and his command would necessarily have been 
withdrawn from that place, at the cost of the 
greater number of the advantages which his oc- 
cupation of that position had promised to Gener- 
al Burgoyne, the army, and the Royal cause. 

The General's plans had been laid with all the 
skill of which he was an accomplished master, 
on the basis of his Instructions and the intelli- 
gence which he had received. On his front was 
un active and determined, as well as a purely 
patriotic and skillful General, at the head of a 
small, but active, and determined, and patriotic 
body of men, whose axes, and log-chains, and 
crow-bars, had proved themselves to be more 
than a match for his sword; and whose skill, 
and patient endurance, and steadiness of purpose 
had not only struck cismay into the soul of the 
invader, but had shielded Vermont from the 
tomahawk, and the scalping-knife, and the fire- 
brand of St. Luke and his savage associates. 
The obstructions which had been thrown into his 
Way appeared to be insurmountable, in the ab- 
sence of his coveted Canadian laborers ; and he 
looked back, and longed for the comparative 
comfort which awaited him, on the route through 
Lake George. At the same time, he was admon- 
ished that the labor of conveying all the supplies 
for the army, from Ticonderoga, must seriously 
diminish his active force in the field; and while 
it was necessary to remove the obstructions, in 
front, and to bring forward his supplies from the 
rear, he also considered it not less necessary to 
add to his supplies from the magazines of the 
Americans, should he be able to come within 
reach of them. 

With these feelings harassing his mind, General 
Burgoyne moved forward from the head of Lake 
Champlain, as rapidly as the nature of the serv- 
ice would allow—the head-quarters having been 
removed from Skenesborough to Fort Anne, on« 
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the twenty-fifth of July; and, on the twenty- | 
ninth of the same month, to Fort Edward, on the 


Hudson—while General Phillips, to whom had 
been assigned the duty of ‘ forwarding all the 
‘* necessaries from Ticonderoga,” by way of Lake 
“George, on the twenty-ninth of July—the same 
day on which General Burgoyne reached Fort 


Edward—had reached Fort George, with what | 


the General termed “a great embarkation,” 
and established a dépét at that place. 

From the twenty-ninth of July until the four- 
teenth of August, the army remained at Fort 
Edward; during which time ‘‘every possible 
‘*measure was employed to bring forward the 
‘*batteaux, provisions, and ammunition from 
“* Fort George to the first navigable part of Hud- 


‘*son’s River, a distance of eighteen miles, the | 


‘* roads in some parts steep, and in others want- 
** ing great repair. Of the horses, (furnished by 
‘*contract, in Canada,) not more than a third 
‘*had yet arrived. Fifty teams of oxen, which 
‘‘had been collected in the country through 
‘* which the army had marched, were added to 
‘fassist the transport ; but these resources, to- 
** gether, were found far inadequate to the pur- 
“*poses of feeding the army, and forming a 
“*magazine at the same time. Exceedingly 
It 
‘* was often necessary to employ ten or twelve 
‘oxen upon a single batean ; and, after the ut- 
‘* most exertions, from the thirtieth of July to the 
‘fourteenth of August, fifteen days, there 
‘were not above four days provisions before- 
‘*hand, nor above ten batteaux in the river.” 
But General Burgoyne was not slow in perceiv- 
ing that if, at that time, the utmost exertions of 
the entire army were necessary to transport provi- 
sions for its own support, without allowing more 
than four days in nineteen for any other purpuse, 
even that small proportion of field service would 
be reduced as the army moved farther from the 
magazine, at Fort George. To maintain the 
communication with the magazine at Lake 
George, under these circumstances, and, at the 
same time, to move forward in the face of an 
enemy, was, therefore, an obvious impossibility. 
The army was too weak to have afforded a chain 
of posts; while the organization of escorts for 
every separate transport would have required a 
still greater drain of men. 

It had become absolutely necessary, therefore, 
that other sources of supply, beside that on Lake 
‘George, should be found—that the Americans, 
by forced contributions, should be compelled to 
add to his stock of provisions—or that the ob- 
ject of the Campaign must be abandoned ; yet 
it was equally imperative that the necessity 
which controlled him should be kept a secret in 
his own bosom, else his own command, from 
that cause, would be demoralized and enervated ; 


**heavy rains augmented the impediments. 
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while, on the contrary, the Americans would 
be inspirited, in a corresponding degree, and, 
at the same time, they would be animated to 
other and more determined acts of opposition. 
General Burgoyne, thus influenced, alternately, 
by his necessities and his fears, occupied a posi- 
tion to extricate himself from which might have 
baffled a more gigantic intellect, had not other 
elements, insensibly, led to his relief. 

While General Riedesel occupied the posi- 
tion, at Castleton, to which I have already re- 
ferred, he had traversed different parts of the 
surrounding country, and procured intelligence 
from other and more remote sections of it. 
In all the country, in the vicinity of his posi- 
tion, he * had found the people frightened and 
‘* submissive,” and he had encountered no opposi- 
tion to any of his movements ; ‘‘ whiie every day’s 
‘*account tended to confirm the persuasion of 
‘*the loyalty, to the King, of one description of 
‘the inhabitants and the panic of the other.” 
In all these reports, therefore, General Burgoyne 
found arguments in favor of his secret project ; 
and, more firmly than ever before, he determined 
to carry it into effect. Yet, at the same, the knowl- 
edge of that purpose was confined to himself ; 
sm it is evident that even the members of his 
military family and the General officers of the 
army, were not entrusted with the secret. It was 
not long, however, before he was relieved from 
his anxiety. General Riedesel had also noticed 
the fine horses which, even at that early day, 
graced the stables and the pastures of the farm- 
ers of Vermont, and he had ‘‘ conceived the pur- 
‘**pose of mounting his Regiment of Dragoons,” 
then doing duty on foot, from that source ; 
and the subject was brought to the notice of the 
General. At the same time, two zealous Loyalists, 
named Peters and Jessup—one from the vicinity 
of Albany; the other from Charlotte-county-— 
who had received authority to form Battalions of 
Loyalists, for the King’s service, had heard of the 
professions of loyalty which the people of ‘‘ The 
‘¢ Grants,” as Vermont was then called, had made ; 
and they, too, as Riedesel had done, had con- 
ceived the purpose of perfecting their commands 
from the same prolific source. Besides these influ- 
ences, Colonel Philip Skene, of Skenesborough, 
and other prominent and zealous friends of the 
Government, seconding the reports of General 
Riedesel, had urged the General to send a detach- 
ment into ‘* The Grants,” where ‘‘ the friends of 
**the Government were said to be as five to one,” 
for the purpose of encouraging the ‘‘ five” to 
avow their political predilections, and of hold- 
ing the ‘‘ one” in check, until the “‘ five ” could 
‘* show themselves.” Thus beset by three differ - 
ent parties, each representing a distinct idea and 
all desiring to employ the same means for the 
accomplishment of their own particular projects, 
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General Burgoyne shrewdly avuiled himself of 
the opportunity which was thus afforded, to at- 
tempt the execution of Ais own important pur- 


poses, and of securing, therein, the most cordial | 


co-operation from every portion of his Army, 


without divulging, to any one, the real objects | 


by which he had been actuated. To all the dif- 
ferent propositions, therefore, the General appear- 
ed to be favorably inclined ; and to General Riede- 
sel, while yet in his camp, near Castleton, the 
duty of preparing a plan of operations, in the 
form of “ Instructions ” to the commander of the 
expedition, was entrusted ; and subsequently, that 
plan was, ‘‘ considered, amended, and enlarged, 
**in concert with that officer.” 
lips, an officer of rare abilities, was also consulted 
concerning it, and gave it his ‘‘ full approba- 


“‘tion ;” while General Fraser, to whom, also, it | 


was submitted, objected to it only by reason of 
the employment of German instead of British 


troops; but his objections were modified, if not | 


entirely removed, within a few hours afterwards. 
In that plan, thus ‘‘ amended and enlarged,” all 
the varied purposes of Generel Riedesel, Colonel 
Skene, and Majors Jessups and Peters, had found 
places; and the requirements of his own Quar- 
ter-master and Wagon-master, for additional 
horses, for draught purposes, were also. provided 
for. It was truly an ‘‘ omnibus ”-plan, as Col- 
onel Benton would have called it; and there 
was quite a variety of passengers within it: but, 
strange as it may appear to you—as it appeared 
strange to his army and to the House of Com- 
mons, some time afterwards—instcad of being 
also a passenger, booked for an inside seat, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne unexpectedly mounted the box, 


seized the reins, and drove the concern to suit his | 


own purposes. 

The commandant of the expedition—Licuten- 
ant-colonel Friedrich Baume, of Riedesel’s Regi- 
ment of Dragoons—was selected as ‘‘ an officer 
** well-qualified for the undertaking ;” the In- 
structions which had been prepared by General 
Riedesel were delivered to him ; and he moved 
forward to Fort Miller, as he afterwards advanc- 
ed to Batten-kill, in advance of the main-body, 
“preparatory to his movement into ‘‘ The Grants,” 
unwittingly ignorant, all the time, as every other 
person than the General was also similarly igno- 
rant, of the real purpose for which the expedi- 
tion had been organized. The party which was 
thus moved forward embraced the Regiment of 
Riedesel’s Dragoons, numbering fifteen officers 
and two hundred and nineteen non-commissioned 
officers, drummers, and privates ; an officer (Lieu- 
tenant Bach) and thirteen men, from the Hesse 
Hanau Artillery, with fwo light six-pound- 
ers; a small body of Rangers, under Captain 
Fraser—the only British troops in the detach- 
ment; the skeleton Battalions of Loyalists, under 
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Majors Jessup and Peters—the completion of 
which was one of the supposed objects of the 
expedition ;—a body of Canadian Volunteers; 
and about a hundred Indians. It is said that a 
larger body, from General Frazer’s Brigade, was 
originally under orders to join the party; that 
it could not be got ready ia season—probably an 
excuse, tu mask the true reason ;—and that othe: 
troops were ordered to take its place, a short 
time previous to the movement of the expedi- 
tion from Batten-kill. One officer and twenty- 
five men, from the Battalion of German Grena- 
diers commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Brey- 
man ; two privates from the Regiment of Rhetz : 
one officer and nineteen men from the Infantry 
Regiment of von Riedesel (Von Speth's) ; sixteen 
privates from the Infantry Regiment of Specht ; 
and two officers and fifty-nine Chasseurs, from the 
Rifle Regiment of Major von Barner, under these 
circumstances, joined the detachment. The num- 
ber of effectives who were thus placed under the 
| orders of Lieutenant-colonel Baume, is quite un- 
| certain; and the estimates of different authors 
| have greatly varied. The number vf Germans 
|employed have been satisfactorily ascertained, 
/from the Returns made to the Duke of Bruns- 
| wick, to have been twenty-one officers and thre« 
hundred and fifty-three men, in the aggregate ; 
the Rangers, under Captain Fraser, were a Cap- 
tain’s command—anot less than a hundred men ; 
General Burgoyne says there were a hundred In- 
| dians; but of tiie Loyalists and Canadians we 
| know nothing concerning their numbers. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, in his public Despatch to the Gov- 
ernment—you are undoubtedly aware that he 
| wrote two, one intended for the public eye, 
through the medium of 7'he London Gazette; the 
other, marked ‘‘ Private,” for the especial eye of 
the Ministry and the King—has stated ‘ the 
‘*whole detachment amounted to about 500 
‘* men;” but when it shall be remembered that 
he there states the number of Dragoons at 
‘*two hundred,” when two hundred and thirty- 
four were present; that he does not make a sin- 
gle allusion to the fourteen Artillerists, the twen- 
ty-six German Grenadiers, the thirty-eight Ger- 
man Infantry, nor the sixty-one German Chas- 
seurs; and that it was not usual, at that time, 
to include either the Militia or the Indians, in the 
public reports, the degree of confidence to which 
this Despatch is entitled will be readily per- 
ceived. 

Let us turn aside from the enemy's camp, at 
Fort Edward, for a few minutes, and look at the 
inhabitants of ‘‘ The New Hampshire Grants "— 
the, Vermonters of that day. 

The elaborate tlireats of General Burgoyne, 
which he had published in his ‘‘ Proclamation,” 
had been followed by his successes at Ticondero- 
ga and Hubbardton, and by the establishment of 
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his flanking-party, under Reidesel, at Castleton 
and its vicinity; and the entire country had 
been exposed to the enterprize or the necessities 
of the enemy. That he had actually intended 
to employ St. Luke and his savages to ravage 
that portion of the country, as he had threatened, 
he, himself, asserts; but the movements of Gen- 
eral Schuyler had furnished other employment 
for the savage allies of the King, and they had 
been withheld from Vermont, as I have already 
stated. The local and bitter disputes with New 
York, respecting the sovereignty of the country, 
in which the inhabitants of Vermont had been 
so long engaged, had produced a mutual hatred 
between the parties engaged in that dispute ; 
and so completely had that animosity absorbed all 
other sentiments, that it appeared to be impossi- 
ble for either to expect any good from the other, 
or to co-operate, for the mutual advantage of 
both, even while the invader was within their 
boundaries. The inhabitants of Vermont and 
the valley of the Connecticut, therefore, neither 
knew nor stopped to enquire, what had been 
done by General Schuyler or the inhabitants of 
north-eastern New York, to oppose the progress 
of the enemy toward Albany; much less did 
they offer any assistance to prevent a measure 
which was fraught with so much mischief to the 
cause of their common country and of mankind. 
Nor were they any better informed of the nature 
of General Burgoyne’s Instructions. They did 
not know, of course, that the threats of that 
loud ‘* Proclamation,” had been intended more 
for New York—the mother of the rebellion— 
than for them; nor did they have the least sus- 
picion that, like a galley-slave chained to his 
oar, General Burgoyne dared not move, in force, 
into their country. It was enough for them to 
know that he had issued threats; that he had 
opened the door, in his occupation of Ticonder- 
oga; and that he had walked into their territory, 
and seated himself at Castleton. They natur- 
ally supposed that the next movement would 
be made for their extermination; and every 
scouting party was magnified into a Division, 
and every idle ramor was swelled into a grave 
reality. Many of them, abandoning their homes, 
flocked into the neighboring States of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire; and, in some Cases, 
so numerous were the fugitives, that they 
‘*greatly burdened” those among whom they 
had thus taken refuge. Others of them, who 
remained in Vermont, in their weakness, sought 
the assistance of their neighbors; while they 
accepted, from the enemy, for their immediate 
safety, the ‘‘ protection” which they needed, 
and cajoled him with fair promises of submis- 
sion, which «nany of them never intended to 
consummate. New Hampshire—then, and subse- 
quently, faithful and unyielding—had seen, 
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from the slopes of her mountains, the danger of 
her neighbor; and, in accordance with that 
‘*higher law” which God, himself, has enacted, 
and before the swift-footed messengers from 
Vermont could lay their errands before her, she 
‘*had determined to send assistance to that 
‘* State.” Under the influence and with the 
example of John Langdon before her, she imme- 
diately ordered the organization of three Regi- 
ments, in addition to the force which she had 
then in the field ; and the veteran Colonel John 
Stark—who had been driven from the service 
into private life, as Wooster had been, and as 
Schuyler was, soon afterwards—was called from 
his farm and his saw-mill, on the bank of the 
Merrimac, to take the command, with the local 
rank of Brigadier-general. 

Frank, hospitable, and strictly honorable ; 
widely known throughout the upper parts of 
New England, in the French and Indian Wars 
and in the earlier movements of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, as an able and successful com- 
mander; cool and determined in action; cau- 
tious, yet prompt, at all times; individually, 
courageous; and politically, a blameless patriot, 
the newly-appointed commander—rejected, in- 
deed, by the demagogues of that day, and 
slighted by a Continental Congress whose dis- 
honesty he would not approve—possessed, in 
himself, a power over the people which neither 
alversity cou!d obliterate nor inactivity corrode. 
The people, therefore, flocked to his standard. 
without hesitation; and more men than his 
Orders called for were speedily collected and 
marched to Charlestown, on the Connecticut 
river, the appointed place of rendezvous; whence, 
as soon as they had been equipped, they 
were moved to Bennington, in Vermont, at 
which place General Stark arrived on the ninth 
of Avgust—the day on which Lieutenant-colonel 
Baume moved from the main body to Fort Miller, 
on his way to the same place. 

On the ninth of August, therefore, the bellig- 
erents—as far as this enquiry goes—were posted 
at the following places: General Burgoyne. 
with the main body of the army, was at Foit 
Edward, on the Hudson, where, also, the force 
commanded by General Riedesel had assembled, 
after it had moved from Castleton, on the fourth 
of August; at Fort Miller, seven miles below 
Fort Edward, Brigadier Fraser had encamped, 
with the advance of the army; and, immediate- 
ly in his rear, Lieutenant-colonel Baume, with 
his command, had taken a position. On the 
other hand, General Stark, with part of his 
newly-recruited force, was encamped near the 
residence of Colonel Herrick, since known as the 
Dimick-place, about two miles West from the 
Meeting-house, at Bennington; two Companies 
were posted on the mountains, between Charles- 
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ments of the garrison of the latter post; one 
Company occupied the rendezvous, at Charles- 
town; and the remainder were en route to the 
appointed places of assembly. Colonel Seth 
Waraer, with the fragments of his Regiment, — 
the noble relics of Hubbardton—was at Man- 
chester: the positions, at that time, of the Berk- 
shire and Vermont militia, have not, as far as I 
have seen, been placed on record. General Stark’s 
command and Colonel Warner’s Regiment remain- 
ed, respectively, at Bennington and Manchester, 
until within a few hours of the action: the en- 
emy, on the contrary, kept constantly in motion, 
and I beg your attention, while I follow his 
movements. You will recollect that, on the ninth 
of August, General Fraser had moved, with the 
enemy’s advance, to Fort Miller ; and that Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Baume had followed him, on the 
same day, and encamped in his rear. Yon will 
also remember, that, on the following day, orders 
were issued for a hundred Germans to join the 
latter, in the place of a similar party, from Gen- 
eral Frazer's Brigade, which, it was said, could 
not be got ready in season ; and that, on the 
evening of the eleventh of August, that detach- 
ment had joined him at Batten-kill, to which 
place he had advanced on that day. With the 
Instructions, to which I have referred, in his 
possession, and with a knowledge of their con- 
tents in possession of many others, at five o'clock 
in the morning of the twelfth of August, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Baume, with his command, moved 
from Batten-kill, on his way toward Arlington, 
naturally supposing that he, at least, knew the 
purpose of his movement. The column had 
not moved more than a mile from the place of its 
encampment, however, when it was overtaken 
by a messenger from General Frazer, who com- 
manded the advance of the Army, with Special 
Orders from General Burgoyne to Lieutenant- 
colonel Baume, directing him to return and post 
the detachment advantageously on Batten-kill, 
until he should receive other Instructions from 
Head-quarters ; and the Order was immediately 
obeyed. The time was rapidly approaching when 
the denouement of the scheme was to be manifest- 
ed to the army; and the Commander-in-chief en- 
trusted to no one, but himself, the untieing of 
the knot. Some of his officers, subsequently, 
manifested great indignation at the deception : 
and, as will be seen, the veteran Riedesel resented 
it in the most emphatic terms. 

The ‘‘ Instructions” which Lieutenant-colonel 
Baume had already received were in writing ; and 
they were in these words : 

“‘The object of your expedition is to try the 
‘* affections of the country, to disconcert the 
‘*councils of the enemy, to mount the Reidesel’s 
“‘ Dragoons, to compleat Peters’s corps, and to 



















































































































































































































































































town and Ticonderoga, to observe the move- | ‘‘obtain large supplies of cattle, horses, and 
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“* carriages. 

‘¢The several corps, of which the inclosed is 
‘‘@ list, are to be under your command. 

‘«The troops must take no tents, and what 
‘little baggage is carried by officers, must be 
** on their own bat-horses. 

‘* You are to proceed from Batten-kill to Arl- 
‘ington, and take post there, till the detach- 
‘*ment of the Provincials, under the command 
‘©of Captain Sherwood, shall join you from the 
‘¢ southward. 

‘“*You are then to proceed to Manchester, 
‘‘where you will take post so as to secure the 
** pass of the mountains on the road from Man- 
‘« chester to Rockingham ; from hence you will 
‘*detach the Indians and light-troops to the 
‘*noitiward, toward Otter-creek. On their re- 
‘*turn, and also receiving intelligence that no 
‘‘enemy is in force upon the Connecticut-river, 
‘*you will proceed by the road over the moun- 
‘*tains to Rockingham, where you will take 
‘post. This will be the most distant part on 
‘*the expedition, and must be proceeded upon 
‘*with caution, as you will have the defile of 
‘*the mountains behind you, which might make 
‘*a retreat difficult; you must, therefore, en- 
**deavour to be well informed of the force of 
** the enemy's militia in the neighboring country. 

‘*Should you find it may with prudence be 
** effected, you are to remain there while the Indi- 
‘*ans and light troops are detached up the river ; 
‘‘and you are afterwards to descend the River 
‘‘to Brattlebury, and from that place, by the 
** quickest march, you are to return by the great 
**road to Albany. 

‘*During your whole progress, your detach- 
‘ments are to have orders to bring in to you all 
** horses fit to mount the Dragoons under your 
‘“‘command or to serve as bat-horscs to the 
‘troops, together with as many saddles and 
* bridles as can be found. The number of horses 
‘* requisite, besides those necessary for mounting 
**the Regiment of Dragoons, ought to be thir- 
‘*teen hundred. If you can bring more for the 
‘*use of the army, it will be so much the better. 

‘*Your parties are likewise to bring in wag- 
‘*gons and other convenient carriages, with as 
‘*many draft oxen as will be necessary to draw 
‘*them and all cattle fit for slaughter, milch 
** cows excepted, which are to be left for the use 
‘‘of the inhabitants. Regular receipts, in the 
‘*form hereto subjoined, are to be given in all 
‘* places where any of the above-mentioned arti- 
‘* cles are taken, to such persons as have remained 
‘in their habitations and otherwise complied 
‘* with the terms of General Burgoyne's manifes- 
**to; but no receipts to be given to such as are 
‘** known to be acting in the service of the rebels. 
** As you will have with you persons perfectly 
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“acquainted with the abilities of the country, it 
‘‘may perhaps be adviseable to tax the several 
“districts with the portions of the several arti- 
‘cles, and limit the hours for their delivery ; 
“and should you find it necessary to move be- 
‘fore such delivery can be made, hostages of 
“the most respectable people should be taken, 
‘to secure their following you the ensuing day. 
‘‘ All possible means are to be used to prevent 
* plundering. 

“As it is probable that Captain Sherwood, 
‘¢ who is already detached to the southward and 
‘will join you at Arlington, will drive in a con- 
“siderable quantity of cattle and horses to you, 
‘‘you will, therefore, send in this cattle to the 
4‘army, with a proper detachment from Peters's 
‘corps, to cover them, in order to disencumber 
‘‘yourself; but you must always keep the Regi- 
“ments of Dragoons compact. 

‘*The Dragoons themselves must ride, and 
“take care of the horses of the Regiment. 
“Those horses which are destined fur the use of 
“the army, must be tied together by strings of 
“ten each, in order that one man may lead ten 
“horses. You will give the unarmed men of 
“* Peter's corps to conduct them, and inhabitants 
“whom you can trust. You must always take 
“‘vour camps in good position; but, at the same | 
“time, where there is pasture, and you must | 
“have a chain of centinels round your cattle | 
“and horses, when grazing. 

‘Colonel Skeene will be with you as much as 
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“possible, in order to assist you with his advice, 
“to help you to distinguish the good subjects 
“from the bad, to procure you the best intelli- 
‘gence of the enemy, and to chuse those people 
“who are to bring me the accounts of your pro- | 
gress and success. 

“When you find it necessary to halt for a day | 
“or two, you must always entrench the camp of | 
“the Regiment of Dragoons, in order never to | 
“risk an attack or affront from the enemy. 

‘*As you will return with the Regiment of | 
“Dragoons mounted, you must always have a | 
“detachment of Captain Fraser’s or Peters’s 
“corps, in front of the column, and the same in 
‘the rear, in order to.prevent your falling into 
‘an ambuseade, when you march through the 
“woods. 

** You will use all possible means to make the 
“country beheve that the troops under your 
“command are the advanced corps of the army, 
‘and that it is intended to pass the Connecticut, 
‘on the road to Boston. You will likewise in- 
“‘sinuate that the main army from Albany is 
‘to be jained at Springfield by a corps of troops 
“from Rhode Island. 

“It is highly probable that the corps under 
“Mr. Warner, now sup to be at Manches- 
“ter, will retreat before you; but should they, 
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**contrary to expectation, be able to collect in 
‘great force and post themselves, advantage- 
‘ously, it is left to your discretion to attack 
**them or not, always bearing in mind that your 
“corps is too valuable tu let any considerable 
** loss be hazarded on this occasion. 

‘*Should any corps be moved from Mr. Ar- 
‘*nold’s main army, in order to intercept your 
‘* retreat, you are to take as strong a post as the 
‘country will afford, and send the quickest in- 
‘*telligence to me, and you may depend on my 
‘*making such a movement as shall put the en- 
‘femy between two fires, or otherwise effectual- 
* ly sustain you. 

‘*It is imagined the progress of the whole of 
“this expedition may be effected in about a 
‘* fortnight, but every movement of it must de- 
** pend upon your success in obtaining such sup- 
** ply of provisions us will enable you to subsist 
‘*for your return to the army, in case you can 
‘*get no more. And should not the army be 
‘*able to reach Albany before your expedition 
** should be compleated, I will find means to send 
‘*you notice of it, and give your route another 
** direction. 

‘** All persons acting in Committees, or any 
‘*ofticers acting under the directions of Con- 
‘* gress, cither civil or military, are to be made 
** prisoners.” 

It will have been seen that, in these written 
Instructions, no mention was made of the stores 
at Bennington—that which, above all others, 
was the especial object of the expedition—that 
the Lieutenant-colonel was ordered to proceed 
from Batten-kill to Arlington, thence to Man- 
chester and Rockingham, thence to Brattle- 
borough, and from that place, by way of the 
great road, to Albany—not the most distant 
allusion having been made to Bennington, nor 
to the stores which laid there. 

I believe that none of the many writers, on this 
hackneyed subject, either in Europe or America, 
except General Burgoyne himself, have publicly 
called attention to this fact; and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what fact, relating to this Campaign, was 
or can be more significant or more important. 
The truth is, that Lieutenant-colonel Baume had 
two sets of Instructions, when, on the thirteenth of 
August, he left Batten-kill, the second time—one, 
a comparatively public, written set, which you 
have heard read, and which, from the beginning, 
was intended to mislead, both the enemy 
and the Americans, should it fall into the 
hands of the latter; the other, a private and 
confidential set, which the General had deliver- 
ed, verbally and in person, to him, after the lat- 
ter had returned to Batten-kill, and after the 
General had despatched Riedesel to the head of 
Lake George, on a pretended inspection, evident- 
ly:to prevent him from mesting ‘Baume, after the 
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latter had received his final Orders. Like some 
of the Ministry, to whom the General was ac- 
countable, you may suppose that he acted in bad 
faith with his colleagues, in thus concealing the 
true purpose of the expedition ; but, as in that 
case the Ministry was answered, so you will be 
answered, in the General's own words, that ‘‘a 
**man must indeed be void of military and po- 
‘* litical address, to put upon paper a critical 
‘* design, where surprize was in question and 
‘everything depended upon secrecy.” ‘‘ Surely 
**there is nothing new or improbable in the 
** idea,” he continued, ‘‘ that a General should dis- 
** guise his real inteutions, at the outset of an ex- 
‘* pedition, even from the officer whom he ap- 
‘* pointed to execute them, provided a communi- 
**cation with that officer was certain and not 
‘*remote ;” and if the world has dealt unjustly 
with General Bargoyne at all, as I believe it has, 
it has been in failing to recognize in his character 
those elements which made him one of the ablest 
officers of his time. 


As I have said, Lieutenant-colonel Baume re- | 
ceived a second set of Instructions—verbal and | 
confidential in character—from General Burgoyne, | 


in person; and, at four o'clock in the morning of 
the thirteenth of August, he moved, a second 


time, from Batten-kill, on his way toward Ben- | 
While on his way, he received intelli- | 


nington. 
gence of a magazine, which was protected by 


some forty or fifty militia ; and he pushed for- | 


ward thirty of Captain Sherwood’s Company of 
Provincials and fifty, Indians, to seize it. The 
movement was successful; and, although the 
greater part of the guard escaped, five prisoners 


—Jvln, Matthew, and Samuel Bell, George | 
Duncan, and David Slarrow, by name—and a | 


considerable number of cattle, horses, carts, and 
wagons, were taken, without loss to any of the 
troops who were engaged in the expedition. 
The Indians, however, seized the horses; and 
not one of them could be returned to the army, 
unless by purchase. With the exception of a 
subsequent slight brush between a party of 
militia and his advance-guard, in which a private 
of Captain Sherwood’s Company was wounded in 
the thigh, nothing further occurred, during the 
day; and, at four in the afternoon, after a march 
of sixteen miles, the detachment encamped at 
Cambridge, from which place a full report of 
the operations of the day was despatched to 
General Burgoyne. 

At an early hour in the morning of the four- 
teenth of August, Lieutenant-colonel Baume 
again moved forward; and, at eight o'clock, he 
reached Yan .Schaick’s Mill, on a branch of. the 
Walloomscoick, near North Hoosick. ~A small 
party, who had.o the mill, after breaking 
down. the bridge which spanned the Walloom- 
scoick, near by, fled toward Bennington, leaving 
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behind them seventy-eight barrels of very fine 
flour, one thousand bushels of wheat, twenty bar- 
rels of salt, and one thousand pounds worth of 
pearl and potashes. Five prisoners were also taken 
at this place, from whom the enemy received intor- 
mation—as they had received it on the preceding 
day—that eighteen hundred men had assembled 
at Bennington, for the purpose of protecting the 
stores at that place; snd he anxiously looked 
forward to the time when, as he supposed, these 
troops also would retire as he approached. 
With feelings of just pride in view of his ex- 
ploit, he leaned over a barrel, and, on its head, 
he wrote a hasty note to General Burgoyne, re- 
counting his success, and informing him of the re- 
ported strength of the guard at Bennington, 
of the constant addition to his own numbers of 
flocks of unarmed people, and of his determina- 
tion to proceed so far, on that day, that he could 
fall on the Americans at an early hour on the 
following morning; and then, flushed with his 
successful adventure, in the midst of an intensely 
hot day, he again moved forward toward Ben- 
nington. 

In the meantime, General Burgoyne had dis- 
posed his troops in such a manner that the ex- 
pected success of Lieutenant-colonel Baume 
might be instantly improved, to the best advan- 
tage. A bridge of rafts was formed; and, on 
the thirteenth, General Fraser’s corps crossed the 
Hudson, with orders, ‘‘upon the first news ot 
‘*Baume’s success,” to push forward and take 
possession of the heights near Stillwater, and to 
throw up entrenchments, occupying them until 
the army and the magazines could join him, by 
which means the whole country, on the West 
side of the river, to the kanks of the Mohawk, 
would have been commanded by the enemy. On 
the same day, Lieutenant-colonel Breyman, with 
the Brunswick Grenadiers, Light Infantry, and 
Chasseurs, was moved forward to Fort Miller, 
and, on the following day, to Batten-kill, 
whence he could move to Baume’s support, 
shoald that become necessary. On the four- 
teenth, so completely was General Burgoyne 1m- 
pressed with the idea of the success of the expe- 
dition, ‘‘in order to facilitate its operation 
‘‘and to be ready to take advantage of its suc- 
‘*eess,” the main-body of the army moved 
down to Fort Miller, and encamped at that 
place. 

While General Burgoyne and Lieutenant- 
colonel Baume were thus busily engaged, Gener- 
al Stark had not been idle, in preparing the 
raw materials with which he was surrounded, 
for the important duty which was rapidly devolv- 
ing upon them. On. the thirteenth of August, 
while Lieutenant-coldnel Baume was on his way 
to Cambridge, av I have already remarked, his 
advance-guard, which was mostly Indians, had 
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aslight brush witha small party of militia, who 
fled after a slight opposition. This party, with- 
out having seen the main-body of the detach- 
ment, which was a mile in the rear, hastened 
to Bennington; and Isaac Clark and Eleazer Ed- 
gerton, of that place, two of the party, reported 
that a party of Indians was at Cambridge, on its 
way to Bennington. Without knowing any- 
thing of the approach of Baume’s command, 
and to check the progress of what he supposed 
to have been merely a marauding-party of sav- 
ages, General Stark immediately detached Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Gregg, with two hundred men, to 
meet and stop it. During the evening of the 
same day, however, other intelligence, conveying 
a more particular description of the enemy's 
strength, was received ; and, on the morning of 
the fourteenth, the General moved toward Cam- 
bridge, in person, with his own Brigade of New 


Hampshire troops and a portion of the Vermont | 


militia. He had not proceeded more than four 


or five miles from Bennington, however, when | 


he met Lieatenant-colonel Gregg 


ge, falling back 


. before Lieutenant-colonel Baume, who, since his | 


success at Van Schaick’s Mill, earlicr in the day, 
was pressing forward toward Bennington. 

It then became the turn of the enemy to avoid 
an engagement and to provide for his own safe- 
ty, until he could receive reinforcements ; and, 
with that object, ‘‘he presently halted on a 
“very advantageous piece of ground;” while 


General Stark finally fell back about a mile, to 
the farm now owned by Pau) M. Henry, Esq., | 
and there, to the North-east of the dwelling, he | 
encamped, keeping out, meanwhile, some skir- | 


mishing parties, who killed thirty of the enemy, 
and two Indian Chiefs. 

While thus held in check by General Stark, 
Lieutenant-colonel Baume appears to have writ- 
ten a third letter to General Burgoyne, which 
Tetched Head-quarters during the night, or, at 
least, before the General had arisen, in the morn- 
ing. As I have been unable to find a copy of this 
Despatch, I esteem it a privilege in being able to 
give the substance of it from the Manuscript 
Diary which was furnished to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick by General Riedesel, and which is still pre- 
served in the archives of that Duchy. It related, 
in the words of the Diary, translated into our 
own language, ‘‘ that while he | Baume] was on 
“his march to Bennington, yesterday, [ Aug. 14] 
“his advance guard had been attacked by a 
“corps of rebels, about seven hundred in number, 
“who had retreated, however, on the first cannon- 
“balls being thrown among them. He had ascer- 
“tained, both from prisoners.and from Royalists 
“wlio had es¢aped from Bennington, that the 
5 strength of therebels encamped at that place was 
‘about eighteen hundred men; that reinforce- 
“ments from the rebel Army were expected ; and 





‘* that they occupied a strong position, behind en- 
‘*trenchments. They appeared wiliing to attack 
‘*him, in his position ; and he solicited reinfoice- 
** ments, to enable him to defend himself and to 
**execute his Instructions.” When this letter 
reached Head-quarters, at five o’clock in the 
morning of the fifteenth of August, General 
Burgoyne and his Staff were aroused from their 
slumbers ; and the Earl of Harrington, a Volun- 
teer Aide of the General, was sent to General 
Reidesel, with Orders for that officer to despatch 
Lieutenant-colonel Breyman, who was then in 
advance of the army, at Batten-kill, to support 
Baume. The gallant German had not forgotten 
what he considered the impropriety of General 
Burgoyne’s conduct in changing the Instructions 
which had been prepared for Baume, however ; 


/and he did not hesitate to display that feeling, 


even in that crisis of their affairs. The Diary, 
from which I have cited already, thus describes 
the scene: ‘‘General von Riedesel felt very 
‘* anxious about the matter, and begged that Gen- 
‘eral Burgoyne would, himself, give the neces- 
‘*sary instructions to Lieutenant-colonel Brey- 
‘¢maa, which the General did, in a few words, 


| ** by his Adjutant-general, Sir Francis Clarke”— 


a statement which has been confirmed, in part, 
under oath, before the House of Commons, by 


| the Earl of Harrington, as well as by the papers 


left by Sir Francis Clarke, at his decease. As 
the formalities of the service had to be observed ; 
as the Lieutenant-colonel was considerably in ad- 
vance of Head-quarters; and as the terrible 
heat of the preceding day had been followed by 
as severe a rain-storm, although the Despatch re- 
quired prompt obedience, the Order for the 
movement did not reach Lieutenant-colonel 
Breyman, until eight o'clock. The Diary states, 
that when Breyman received the Order, ‘‘ he de- 
‘*paited with all haste, leaving behind him his 
‘*tents, baggage, and heavy ammunition ;” and 
a private letter, written by an officer of the 
Brunswick troops, to which I have referred al- 
ready, states that he also left his colors behind 
him, in his camp. The detachment embraced 
a Battalion of Brunswick Grenadiers, a Battalion 
of Chasseurs, a Company of Yagers, and a party 
of artillerists, with two field-pieces—the latter 
commanded by Lieutenant C. D. Spangenberg of 
the Hesse-Hanau Regiment ;—and it numbered 
twenty-two officers and six hundred and twenty 
effective men, all told. 

It appears, also, that the scarcity of teams de- 
tained the party at the outset ; ‘ind as it was 
obliged to ford the Batten-kill, considerable 
time was lost before the detachment.was fully on 
its‘way. Nor did the troublesit experienced end 
here. . ‘‘ “ae number..of. hills, excessive bad 
‘*roads, and a continued, rain,”, as..Breyman 
subsequently reported to General Burgoyne, ‘*im- 
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‘* peded his march so much that he scarcely made 
**half an English mile in an hour; each gun and 
‘* ammunition-cart was obliged to be dragged up 
**the hills, one after another; and an artillery 
‘* carriage was overturned, and, with the greatest 
** difficulty, was put into a situation to proceed.” 
Beside these troubles, ‘‘ his guide lost his way, 
‘* and, after along search for the right read, with- 
** out success, Major Barner was obliged to look 
‘* out for another, who put the party on the right 
**road again.” All these troubles, combined, 
preventer Breyman from reaching Cambridge, as 
he had designed; and, after a laborious and un- 
satisfactory march of nine miles, he encamped for 
the night, and despatched a messenger to Licuten- 
ant-colonel Baume, to advise him of his ap- 
proach. 

I trust that I need not enter into any detailed 
argument to show to this Society, nor its friends 
now assembled with us, that this delay in Brey- 
man’s march, by preventing a junction with 
Baume, was productive of the must important 
results to America and to the world, at that time 
and for all future time. The failure to effect a 


junction of the two detachments, before the bat- 
ue, in all probability saved the Americans from 
defeat; and, looking beyond the events of that 
day, it preserved the stores which were at Ben- 
nington ; gave the local victory, with all its 


moral effects, to the Americans instead of the 
enemy; compelled the latter to look to Lake 
George, solely, for his supplies; and ratified the 
great victory which General Schuyler had already 
secured, before General Burgoyne left Skenes- 
borough. 

While Lieutenant-colonel Breyman was thus 
struggling with the elements and with an over- 
ruling Providence, through the entire day, on 
the fifteenth, the enemy’s main body laid quietly 
in its camp at Fort Miller, awaiting the result of 
tlie expeditions, but under General Orders to 
‘‘ hold itselt in readiness to march at a minute's 
‘* warning ;” while the opposing forces, under 
Baume and Stark, quietly prepared for an appeal 
to arms, whenever the elements and other cir- 
cumstances should permit. 

General Stark had remained in his encamp- 
ment, awaiting the arrival of reinforcements, for 
the movement of which he had despatched mes- 
sengers ; and he contented himself with sending 
out small parties to beat up the enemy’s position 
and to harass him. Lieutenant-colonel Baume, 
who had been advised of the approach of Brey- 
man, proceeded, in the most deliberate manner, 
to entrench his position with timber which he pro- 
cured from the ground on which he stood and 
from the log-houses in the vicinity, some of 
which he tore down for that purpose. 

The position which Lieutenant-colonel Baume 
had selected was admirably adapted for defence ; 
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and whatever faults, if any, he may have dis. 
played, in the discharge of other parts of his 
duty, there can have been none in the choice of 
his position. The Walloomscoick, a branch of 
the Hoosick-river, intersects the road which 
leads from Saratoga to Bennington and the rail- 
road leading from North Bennington to Troy, at 
a point, in the North-east part of the town of 
Hoosick, Rensselaer-county, New York, which 
is about six miles from the village of Benning- 
ton, and in the midst of a defile which is formed 
by the near approach of two points of bigh 
ground, from the North-west and the South-east, 
respectively. The general course of the stream, 
in that vicinity, is to the North-west; but, as it 
approaches the most north-western of the high 
grounds referred to, it bends, almost at right 
angles, to the South; and, after flowing at the 
foot of the abrupt eastern slope of the most 
north-western hill, through the defile—where 
the road crosses it—and at the foot of the west- 
ern slope of the south-eastern-most high — 
it bends again, almost at a right-angle, and 
passes down, toward the Hoosick, by Sancoik, in 
a westerly course, as before. It will be seen, 
therefore, that each of the two points of high 
ground, which, together, form this pass, com- 
mands the bridge over which the road crosses 
the creek; and that neither of them is more 
than three hundred yards distant from it, while 
one is less than one hundred. In the defile, 
on either bank of the stream, and close by the 
bridge, were, also, several log buildings, each of 
which afforded fine cover for light troops. of 
which the enemy had a large proportion. The 
hill which forms the north-western-most point of 
the pass rises abruptly, on three sides, to the 
height of about three hundred feet above the 
channel of the creek ; while on the other—its 
north-western-most front—the slopes ascend with 
a more gradual rise. It will be seen, from what 
I have said, that it was protected on its front, 
and as well as on its left flank, by the two- 
fold course of the creek; while its right flank 
was entirely covered by the high-ground on 
the opposite side of the stream. On this 
ground, so favorable for defence, Lieutenant- 
colonel Baume posted his troops. It was cor- 
rectly described by General Stark, when he call- 
ed it ‘‘a very advantageous piece of ground ; 
and he also displayed his own good judgment, 
when he ‘marched back a mile, and there en- 
** camped,” beyond the reach of the Hessian field- 
pieces, until the arrival of the reinforcements 
which he needed. 

As I have stated already, Lieutenant-colonel 
Baume was busily employed, | the storm, 
on the fifteenth, in strengthening his position 
und in otherwise preparing for his defence. The 
northern, eastern, southern, and south-western 
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fronts of the principal, or north-western-most, 
hill, being steep, were naturally strong; and, for 
the purpose of securing the gentie north-western 
slope, a line of breastworks, forming two sides 
of a parallelogram, was thrown up, on the sum- 
mit of the hill. Behind this breastwork, the 
citadel of his position, fronting towards the 
North and North-west, a portion of Captain 
Frazer's a and the greater part of the 
Lieutenant-colonel’s own Regiment of Dragoons 
were posted ; the other portion of the Dragoons 
and’ the Chasseurs occupied positions on the 
eastern declivity of the same hill—the former 
near its summit; the latter near its base—for the 
defence of the abrupt eastern face of the hill, 
should the Americans attempt to ford the creek 
and assail it in front. The Dragoons, the Chas- 
seurs, and part of the British Rangers, therefore, 
let it be remembered, formed the garrison of that 
hill, if the term may be allowed. At the same 
time, portions of the Tories, under Major Peters, 
and of the Brunswick Grenadiers, were sent far- 
ther to the rear, and about two hundred yards 
from it; and there they were posted, behind a 
fence, for the purpose of commanding the west- 
em approach to the hill. Nearly at the foot of 
the south-eastern angle of this hill, on the high 
bank of the creek, covering the bridge—which 
Bauue considered the key of his position—and 
not more than seventy-five yards from it, a strong 
breastwork was thrown up; and, on it, was 
mounted one of the two field-pieces which he pos- 
sessed, supported by the remainder of his Grena- 
diers. This bridge was further protected by two 
breastworks, at the foot of the hill—one on each 
side of the road which led from Saratoga—and 
close to the creek, behind which were posted the 
remainder of the Rangers which Captain Frazer 
commanded. At the same time, the Canadians 
who accompanied the expedition, were thrown 
into the log-houses in front of the bridge, where 
they would have been exceedingly useful, had 
the Americans approached the position accord- 
ing to European tactics. While these measures 
all prove the fore thought and bear silent testi- 
mony to the skill of the German commander—a 
monument more fitting to the memory of the 
gallant soldier, than a cenotaph in Westminster 
Abbey would have been—he did not neglect the 
high ground on the south-eastern side of the 

ley, which, as before stated, also commanded 
the bridge. On that point, also, but facing 
from the bridge—proving that it was intended 
for the purpose of local defence, in his independ- 
ant occupation of that point, rather than for 
the direct support of those who opposed the 
passage of the bridge—he had erected an ex- 
tended and well-designed breastwork, behind 
which the remainder of the Tories—under the 
command of Colonel Francis Pfister, formerly 
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of His Majesty’s LX. (Royal American) Regi- 
ment of Infantry, but, at that time, on half-pay, 
and residing about half a mile West from Hoos- 
sick Four Corners—was posted. In brief, there- 
fore, we find that the German trcops, with small 
portions of the British Rangers and of the Tories, 
occupied the principal hill, North-west from the 
bridge; that the remainder of the Rangers, and 
the Canadians, separated from their associates, 
on cither hand, were in the vailey, defending 
the bridge; and that the great body of the 
Tories, also entirely separated: from their asso- 
ciates, in the valley and on the opposite side of 
the stream, were on the opposite hill, South- 
east from the bridge. _It is, at all times, a com- 
paratively easy task, Mr. President, to criticise: 
a military movement or disposition, after the 
enemy may have taken advantage of its de- 
fects, and after the final result may have proved 
its incorrectness. Without any improper cen- 
sure of Lieutenant-colonel Baume, hoyyever, and 
without detracting from his real merits, let me 
suggest that if he had disposed of his detach- 
ment with greater compactness, so that every 
corps, in case of an emergency, could have been 
concentrated on any particular part of his posi- 
tion, the result might have been different ; while, 
with his forces divided and without the means 
of communication, one with another, much less- 
with any power to concentrate them on any par- 
ticular spot, the story of his defeat will be more 
readily understood. 

When the evening of the fifteenth, itself as 
stormy us the day had been, had closed the la- 
bors of that day, General Burgoyne was at his 
camp, near Fort Miller, looking anxiously for the 
messenger bearing good-tidings from Baume : 
Lieutenant-colonel Breyman, wearied with his 
eight miles march, had bivouacked—for you will 
remember that he had left his tents at Batten- 
kill—seven miles from Cambridge and some fif- 
teen from Lieutenant-colonel Baume, whom he 
had been sent out to support: and Baume and 
his command, wearied with their toil, and alsu 
without shelter from the peltings of the pitiless 
storm, had bivouacked behind the log-works 
which they had thown up, and sought, in 
vain, for the repose which they needed. On the 
other hand, the Regiment of Continental troops 
commanded by Colonel Seth Warner—reduced, 
by its gallantry at Hubbardton, to one hun- 
dred and fifty men—was moving from Manches- 
ter toward Bennington, to support General Stark ; 
while the latter, with his New Hampshire Battal- 
ions and the handful of Vermont militia which 
was with him—estimated by the enemy to num- 
ber not more than seven hundred men—contin- 
ued to occupy the position, two miles in front of 
Baume, to which he had fallen back on the 
preceding day. 
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During the stormy night of the fifteenth, Gen- 
eral Stark was strengthened by the arrival of a 
party of volunteers from Berkshire, in Massa- 
chusetts, under the command of Colonel Sym- 

’ onds; one'Company of which, from Pittsfield, 
is said to have been commanded by the first 
Pastor of the Church in that beautiful village, 
the Rev. Thomas Allen—one of the many politi- 
cal preachers of that day, who, shaping his pol- 
itics by his religion and enforcing his precepts 
by his example, has sent down to succeeding 
generations, a name which will never be forgot- 
ton and a fame which will never be obscured. 
The General was also joined, during the night 
and early on the sixteenth, by several bodies of 
Vermont militia; when, finding himself at the 
head of about fifteen hundred men, he resolved 
to attack the enemy, in his entrenchments, with- 
out further delay. 

Accordingly, at an early hour in the forenoon 
of the sixteenth, the General issued his orders for 
the disposition of his forces ; and the men quiet- 
ly occupied the positions to which they were 
assigned, without meeting any opposition from 
the enemy or, in fact, arousing the least suspi- 
cion of their true character or purposes. In the 


— 


language of the Diary to which I have referred, 
‘¢the Provincials who were with Lieutenant- 
‘¢eolunel Baume asserted that these men were 
‘+ well-disposed Loyalists; and Baume was led, 


** more readily, to believe this, because most of 
‘the little parties laid down in the rear of his 
‘* position”—a movement which had not been 
described, nor provided for, in any system of 
European tactics; and the American improve- 
ments thereon had not then been put to press. 
General Stark had divided his force into four 
portions, beside the reserve. The first, number- 
ing two hundred and fifty men, New Hampshire 
troops, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Moses 
Nichols, of Amherst, N. H., was ordered ‘‘ to 
‘the rear of the enemy's left wing,” as General 
Stark called it—that is, in front of the breast- 
work, near the North-west angle of the principal 
hill, where the Regiment of dismounted Dragoons 
and the detachment from Frazer’s Rangers had 
been posted. This party was afterwards 
strengthened, at the request of Lieutenant-col- 
onel Nichols, before the commencement of the 
action, by the addition of a hundred men. The 
second party, numbering three hundred men, 
Rangers, so-called, belonging to Vermont, com- 
manded by Colonels Herrick and Brush of Ben- 
nington, was sent to the rear of the enemy’s left, 
opposite the South-west angle of the same hill, 
where, behind a fence, in an open field, the de- 
tachments from the Brunswick Grenadiers and 
from Peters’s Tories had been posted. The third 
party, nuthbering two hundred men, New Saks 
shire troops, and commanded by Colonels Hu 
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bard and Stickney, were sent in front of the 
the enemy's right, where, on the summit of the 
smaller hill, the remainder of Peters’s Tories had 
thrown up a breastwork and taken a position, 
The fourth, consisting of one hundred men 
wes sent to the front of the enemy, to ainuse 
him, there; while the reserve, or main-body 
of the army, under General Stark, in person, 
was held back, in its encampment— probably 
for the purpose of deceiving the enemy, as he 
was deceived—until the four detachments, which 
had been sent out, could occupy their respective 
positions and begin the action. 

‘*Precisely at three o’clock in the afternoon,” 
every man having reached the position to which 
he had been assigned, Lieutenant-colonel Nich- 
ols opened -his fire on the Dragoons and Rangers, 
who occupied the breast-work on the pritcipal 
hill; and it was immediately responded to, by 
the astonished and indignant troopers and light- 
troops, who had hitherto regarded their assail- 
ants only as Loyalists and friends, ready to be- 
come auxiliaries. At the same time, the other 
detachments, under Colonels Herrick, Hubbard, 
and Stickney, poured their fires into the ranks 
of those before whom they had seated themselves; 
while the main body, under its veteran com- 
mander, ‘‘pushed forward, with all speed,” 
against the front of the enemy’s lines. 

The enemy has horne testimony to the gallant- 
ry of the several assaults, although the capture 
of his entrenchments, without artillery, would 
have proved it, without any collateral testimony. 
‘*The rebels fought desperately,” said a Bruns- 
wick officer; *‘and, in order to secure a surer 
‘aim at the artillerists who were serving the 
**guns,” he says, ‘‘they rushed up, within 
“eight paces of the field-picces loaded with 
‘* grape-shot. But,” as the same writer says, 
‘*Colonel Baume’s resistance was equal to the 
‘*attack ;” and, with genuine German determin- 
ation, and with the desperation which always 
attends a fratricidal war—victory or death being 
before the eyes of the Loyualists—the conflict 
raged incessantly. Three times the Germans 
beat back the determined rebels, and three times 
the latter returned to the assault, each time 
more resolutely than before; and the din of 
the battle, shut in by the woods with which 
the combatants were surrounded and by the 
hills which intercepted it, intensified the confu- 
sion, and rendered the scene more terrible. 
During two hours, each party fought without 
securing any permanent success ; but the failure 
of his supply of ammunition, at that time, com- 
pelled Lieutenant-colonel Baume to seek safety 
in an attempt to retreat, in which the Indians, 
Canadians, and Loyalists also joined. Flinging 
their carbines over their shoulders and drawing 
their unwieldly sabres, the Dragoons rushed on 
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the Americans, sword inhand ; while the Grena- 
diers, the Chasseurs, and the Rangers, with club- 
bed maskets or with their trusty side-arms, gal- 
lantly seconded the movement of their asso- 
ciates. Thus, in their turn, thrown on the de- 
fensive, the Americans proved themselves to 
be quite as obstinate as the enemy had been ; 
and three several attempts to break through 
their lines were gallantly and effectually frus- 
trated. Baume, battling nobly, fell, mortally 
wounded ; und, with him, as nobly fell his men 
—nine of the Germans (six Lragoons, a Grena- 
dier, and two Light-infantry) having: alone es- 
caped. The British Rangers, under Captain 
Frazer, appear, also, to have suffered severely ; 
although the details have not been published. 
The Indians are said to have made good their 
retreat, aS did many of the Canadians and Loy- 
alists; and the exact loss which they sustained is 
not known. 

The action having terminated, the prisoners 
were speedily collected and removed from the 
field, under the escort of an ample guard; and the 
remainder of the victors, flushed with their suc- 
cess and unconscious of the additional labor 
which was yet undone, rambled around the field 
of battle, in search of plunder or for the satisfac- 
tion of their curiosity. There is no doubt that 
every spot of the eventful field underwent a rigid 
scrutiny ; and itis reported that the head of a 
jhogshead of rum was knocked in, on the field, for 
the purpose of celebrating, in the most approved 
style of the times, the victory which had reward- 
ed the bravery of the troops. 

At this moment, intelligence was received of 
the near approach of another enemy ; and the 
utmost exertions of General Stark were necessary 
w reduce the scattered troops, or any considera- 
ble number of them, to any thing like order. 
Providentially, at that moment, the Regiment of 
Colonel Warner, one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, came on the field, and pushed forward to meet 
the unexpected enemy, followed by the two cap- 
tured guns and as many of the victors as could 
‘be collected. 

My bearers need not be told that this second 
enemy, who had obtruded himself upon the notice 
-of the victors, was the detachment under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Breyman, whose disastrous march 
from Batten-kill, on the preceding day, has been 
already noticed. He had moved from the spot 
where he had halted on the previous evening, at 
an early hour; and, by meane of pressed teams 
and a forced march, he had reached Van Schaick’s 
mill, at half past four in the afternoon, finding it 
in possession of his advance gaurd, and the most 
perfect quict prevailing in the vicinity. Not a 
single sound had been heard to indicate the ob- 
stinate conflict which was raging immediately in 
chis front ; nor had a messenger, nor even a rumor, 





from the field, disturbed the quict repose of the 
rural valley. 

Philip Skene—that ‘‘poor follower of the Brit- 
‘* ish Army,” whose fortunes had been cast with 
these detachments, on the especial request of 
General Burgoyne—woas at the mill; and he ac- 
companied Lieutenant-colonel Breyman, probably 
for the purpose of facilitating his progress, by 
acting asa guide to the position occupied by 
Licutenant-colonei Baume. The column had not 
proceeded much more than half a mile from the 
mill, when considerable numbers of armed men, 
some in jackets, but many in their shirt-sleeves, 
were ‘seen'on the heights’ which’ skirted the left 
flank of the detachment; and Skene assured 
Breyman—as Baume had been assured, in the 
morning—that they were Loyalists, and well- 
disposed to the Government. It is said, in the 
Diary to which I have referred, that ‘* Licuten- 
‘* ant-colonel Breyman being cautious, he sent 
‘on a reconnoitring party, which was received 
*‘with a heavy fire: ” Lieutenant-colonel Brey- 
man, in his Report of the affair, says ‘‘ Colonel 
‘¢ skene rode towards them, and called out, but 
‘* received no other answer than a discharge of 
‘¢ firearms,” without referring to the reconnoit- 
ring party; and Ileave, withoutsettlement, wheth- 
er the discovery of the real character of these 
militia-men may be more properly attributed to 
Breyman’s caution or to Skene’s reliance on the 
supposed loyalty of the people. 

Be this as it may, the people who were on the 
hill fired on the detachment; when the Battal- 
ion of Yagers, commanded by Major von Barner, 
was ordered tv move up the heights against them, 
in front; while, at the head of the Battalion of 
Grenadiers, the Lieutenant-colonel commanding 
took a position on the right. The two field- 
pieces were placed in the center; and, as a party 
of the Americans had occupied a log-house, 
which commanded the road, their fire was thrown 
in that direction. 

It is a matter of regret that there has been so 
little information, relating to this second affair, 
left on record. It is known that Colonel War- 
ner and his Regiment, and those who accompu- 
nied him from the scene of the first struggle, 
joined the people—amilitia, and others—who had 
opened the second ; that the fresh troops, opening 
to the right and left of the people, fell in on 
their flanks, where the enemy was most success- 
fully pushing forward ; and that a second severe 
action ensued, ending only when the close of 
the day compelled the combatants to desist. 
The Hessian accounts claim that the party who 
opened the battle ‘‘were driven from every 
** height” which they had occupied ; and I can 
readily imagine, considering the character and 
strength of the assailants, that such may have 
been the case. It is equally clear to-me, how- 
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ever, that every height from which they had, 
previously, been driven, if any, was, soon after- 
wards, recovered, when the gallant one hundred 
and ‘fifty men, led by Warner, come on the 
ground and added the weight of their blows to 
those which the militia had inflicted ; and it is 
not less clear that, beside those heights from 
which the militia had been driven, others, also, 
which they had not before occupied, were, soon 
afterwards, found to be in the possession of the 
Americans. 


The ammunition. may have been expended,. 


also, as alleged—the supply, in the beginning, 
had been’ very light—or a tumbril may have 
fallen to pieces, and scattered it, as General Bur- 
goyne reported : these were contingencies which 
should have been provided for, before the de- 
tachment left Batten-kill, and furnish, as far 
as Lieutenant-colonel Breyman was concerned, no 
excuse for his defeat. He was defeated, as Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Baume had been, earlier in the 
day ; and tlicre is a reason for his abrupt retreat, 
in the very significant language of the Diary of 
which I have already spoken—‘‘ Licutenant- 
**colonel Breyman gathered his men,” it says, 
‘*and held the rebels in check, until the night 
“‘set in. Beng afraid to be cut off from the 
‘* Bridge,” (near Van Schaick's mill] it con- 
tinues, ‘‘he thought it best to cross the river. 
‘¢The cannon, however, which were, all the 
‘*time, exposed to the fire of the rebels, could 
‘‘not be removed, in spite of all the exertions 
‘‘ which were made for that purpose; and Brey- 
** man, therefore, had no choice, other than to 
‘*abandon them, in order to save his Corps, 
** hich, otherwise, would have been lost to the 
‘* last man ; and for the same reason the dead and 
‘‘wounded of the Corps were, also, left on the 
S* Held.” 


This simple’ and unvarnished tale, furnished | 


by General Riedesel to his Sovereign, tells the 
story of the narrow escape from annihilation 


which the second detachment secured by its | 


precipitate retreat; and I can add nothing to 
its significance, were I to make the attempt. 

As in the case of Lieutenant-colonel Baume’s 
command, so I have been favored also with a copy 
of the Returns of the killed, wounded, and mis- 
sing of this detachment, as communicated to the 
Duke, and under which, it is probable, he set- 
tled for the damage, with the British Government. 
Of killed, there were Gaptain Gottlob Deitrich 
von Shick, of the Grenadiers, and Lieutenant 
Carl A. L. Muhlenfeldt of the Yagers, and eigh- 
teen non-commissioned officers and privates ; 
of wounded, there were Lieutenant-colonel Brey- 
man, of the Grenadiers, Major Ferdinand A. von 
Barner, Captains Carl von Geyso and Gottlieb 
von Gliessenborg, and Lieutenants Johann Cas- 
per Hannemann, of the Yagers, and Spangenberg, 
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of the Hesse-Hanau Artillery, and sixty-three non- 
commissioned officers, drummers, and privates ; 
and of missing, Captain Ernst August von Bart- 
ling, Lieutenants’*Theodor F. Gebhardt, Johann 
A. Meyer, and Carl F. d’ Annier, of the Grena- 
diers, und Ensign Georg L. Hegemann, of the 
Yagers, and one hundred ant. thirty-seven non- 
commissioned officers, drummers, and privates— 
the whole forming an aggregate of thirteen offi- 
cers and two hundred and eighteen men, out of 
twenty-two officers and six hundred and twenty 
rank and file who had gone into the action. 
This severe loss was increased by that.of the ar- 
tillery and_ baggage; and, discomfited and dis- 
pirited, the fragments of the detachment re- 
turned to Cambridge, and thence to Batten-kill, 
where they arrived on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. 

The sad intelligence of the double disaster 
had preceded the remains of the party, arriving 
in the camp at three o'clock on the morning of 
the seventeenth, and arousing the Generals, us well 
as the more humble of their commands, from 
their welcome slumbers. Anxious to relieve the 
fugitives, General Burgoyne placed the army 
under the orders of General Riedesel, with in- 
structions to move forward to Batten-kill ; while, 
at the head of th Forty-seventh British Regiment, 
he pressed forward, in person, waded the Batten- 
kill, and advanced towards Cambridge, to cover 
the retreat of the exhausted and discouraged 
Brunswickers, then, more than ever before, sigh- 
ing for their Fatherland. 

Beside the loss of life and limb which the en- 
emy sustained at their hands, the victors captured 
his baggage, four pieces of artillery, a thousand 
stands of arms, about two hundred and fifty 
Hessian swords, and eight brass-barrelled drums, 
beside a number of horses, carriages, etc. 

The loss of the Americans, during the day, 
was ‘‘inconsiderable,” as General Stark express- 
ed it—‘‘ about thirty killed and forty wouuded.” 

The Battle of Bennington was the harbinger of 
good tidings from the Northern Department— 
that scene of long-continued disaster and troub- 
le. The army of the invader was thereby pai- 
alyzed; his prospect of a supply of provisions 
became more gloomy; the dissatisfaction of the 
British troops, because German forces had been 
employed in such an expedition, was more dis- 
tinctly expressed ; and the Indian auxiliaries aban- 
doned the field. On the other hand, the spirits of 
the American army and those of the people 
were revived ; the ability of militia to contend 
with regular troops, posted behind entrenchments 
and defended with artillery, was demonstrated ; 
the movements of General Burgoyne and his 
ability to do mischief were checked ; and new 
hopes and new resolutions were produced. Con- 
gress, disregarding the questions of insubordina- 
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tion which had occupied its attention, hastened to | ly worthy of even a passing thought. Wash- 
return its thanks to the troops who had refused to | ington and Greene, Schuyler and Wayne, Mar- 
recognize its authority or to obey its officers; | ion and Stark, are, comparatively, unknown in 
the gallant Stark, whom it had insulted, a short | these our classic groves; and Roger Williams 
time before, and refused a hearing when he asked | and the freedom of conscience, and John Peter 
leave to remonstrate against its injustice, had a| Zenger end the freedom of the press, the Com- 
Brigadier-general’s Commission thrust upon him, | mittees of Correspondence of 1764 and ‘‘ the 
with only one dissenting voice; the General | ‘’ Battle of Golden Hill,”—the ‘‘massacre” at your 
Court of Massachusetts, ‘‘ as a testimony of the | own Westminster, even—have not been made the 
‘high sense it had of the great and important | subjects of their refined attention. Upon such 
‘services rendered by that brave officer, to the | bodies as this therefore—upon the patient toiler 


‘¢ United States of America,” voted to present to | 


him a complete suit of clothes becoming his 
rank, together with a piece of linen for shirts ; 
and the country and the world, then and since, 


have determined that the ‘‘ Battle of Bennington,” | 


unimportant as it may appear, was one of the 
most important actions, in its results, of the 
American Revolution. 

The task which I had imposed upon myself, 
Mr. President, has been performed, as far as my 


humble abilities and the means at my command | 
have allowed; and I would that the result had | 


been more worthy of your acceptance. My own 
experience and my observation have tanght me, 


however, that the reading-desk is not the place | 


which is best adapted for the discussion of the 
nicer points, either of politics or of history ; 
and I did not visit you with the expectation of 
settling any old disputes or of laying the founda- 
tion of any new one. I remembered that, despite 
the assertions and the efforts of many of our co- 
temporaries, we still have a country, and that 
that country has @ history, beside and beyond 
any which has yet been written. Our Colleges 
and our Universities, scattered profusely through- 
out the land, apparently forgetful of their duty, 
have taxed the ingenuity of their Trustees in 
:searching for Chairs for Professors; and the 
young gentlemen whose education has been en- 
trusted to their wisdom, have been led through 
the most varied and ornamental paths of Litera- 
ture and Science. Line has been added to line, 
und precept upon precept, in all which relates to 
Grecian, or Roman, or European history ; and 
the cold and unpromising mazes of the dark 
ages have not been left unexplored. The heav- 
ens above and the waters beneath, as well as the 


surface of the earth around us, have been exam.- | 


ined and re-examined with commendable fidelity 
and perseverance; and Science and the Arts, 
Ethics and Divinity, Philosophy and the Belles- 
Lettres have been, properly and constantly, made 
the subjects of their care. In the meanwhile, 
our country’s history has been passed, compar- 


over half-obliterated manuscripts; and upon those 
| who grope into the dark recesses of ancient 
garrets and who explore the mysterious, and 
| untold, and neglected lumber which accumu- 
lates in the store-rooms and pantries, in our 
older settlements—the sacred duty has, therefore, 
devolved to bring to light the hidden things of 
| the past, in our own land, and to perpetuate the 
names and the worth of those village Hampdens 
by whom the foundations of the Republic were 
laid, and through whose energy and perseverance 
the cap-stone of the structure was also raised 
| to its position. It may be true that the move- 
| ments which may be raised through such feeble 
instrumentalities as those to which I have refer- 
| red, may be unworthy of the objects which they 
| may be intended to commemorate ; that our pre- 
| decessors and their services deserve testimonials 
which may be more elegant in their proportions, 
| than any which we can rear. All this I grant; 
but when my brethren who have honored me 
with an invitation to meet with you, under- 
took to raise a humble cairn to keep in re- 
| membrance the bravery and the skill of Stark, 
|}and Warner, and Nichols, and their associates, 
| I did not feel at liberty to withhold my pebble, 
'as I passed, humble and unpolished as it is. 
| That pebble is now in its place; and I shall look 
| forward with interest to the time when the next 
passer-by—younger, or more skillful, or more 
fortunate than I have been—shall add his con- 
tribution to the heap, and thus increase the in- 
| terest in the subject, while he will also add to the 
| durability, if he does not improve the appear- 
ance, of the memorial. 


IIl.—THE MORMONS. 


| 
INTERVIEW WITH THE FATHER OF JOSEPH Siti, 
THE MormMON PROPHET, Forty YEARS Aco. 
His ACCOUNT OF THER FINDING OF THE SACRED 
PLATES. 


By Fayverre Larwam, Esqr. 


atively, without notice; and the names and| I think it was in the year 1830, I heard that 

the actions of its founders, the motives which | some ancient records had been discovered that 

actuated them, in their deeds of daring, and | would throw some new light upon the subject of 

the imperishable results of their devotion to the | religion: being deeply interested in the matter, I 

cause of freedom, have been considered scarce- | concluded to go to the place and learn for myself 
His. Mac. Vou. VIL 20. 
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the truth of the matter. Accompanied by a 
friend, Jacob Ramsdell, I set out to find the 
Smith family, then residing sume three or four 
miles South of the village of Palmyra, Wayne- 
county, New York, and near the ine of the town 
of Manchester. Joseph, Junior, afterwards so 
well known, not being at home, we applied to 
his father for the information we wanted. This 
Joseph Smith, Senior, we soon learned, from his 
own lips, was » drm believer in witchcraft and 
other supernatural things; and had brought up 
his family in the same belief. He also believed 
that there was a vast amount of money buried 
somewhere in the country ; that it would some 
day be found ; 
time and money searching for it, with divining 
rods, but had not succeeded in finding any, 
though sure that he eventually would. 

In reply to our question, concerning the ancient 


records that had been found, he remarked that | 


they had suffered a great deal of persecution on 
account of them; that many had been there for 
that purpose, and had made evil reports of them, 
intimating that perhaps we had come for a like 
purpose ; but, becoming satistied of our good in- 
tentions and that we only sought correct infor- 
mation, he gave us the following history, as near 
as I can repeat his words : 

His son Joseph, whom he called the illiterate, 
when about fourteen years of age, happened to| 
be where a man was looking into a dark stone 
aud telling people, therefrom, where to dig for 
money and other things. 
privilege of looking into the stone, which he 
did by putting his ‘face into the hat where the 
stone was. It proved to be not the right stone 
for him; but he could see some things, and, 
among them, he saw the stone, and where it was, 
in which he could see whatever he wished to 
see. Smith ciaims and believes that there is a 


stone of this quality, somewhere, for every one. | 


The place where he saw the stone was not Yar 
from their house ; and, under pretence of digging 
a well, they found water and the stone at a depth | 
of twenty or twenty-two feet. After this, Joseph | 
spent about two years looking into this stone, 
telling fortunes, where to find lost things, and 
where to dig for money and other hidden trea- 
sure. 
to his future state of existence, and was baptized, 
becoming thus a member of the Baptist Church. 
Soon after joining the Church, he had a very sin- 
gular dream ; but he did not tell his father of his 
dream, until about a year afterwards. He then 
told his father that, in his dream, a very large and 
tall man appeared to him, dressed in an ancient 
suit of clothes, and the clothes were bloody. 
And the man said to him that there was a valu- 
able treasure, buried many years since, and not 
far from that place; and that he had now arriv- 
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Joseph requested the | 


About this time he became concerned as | 
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ed for it to be banteie to light, for the benefit of 
the world at large ; and, if he woutd strictly fo!- 

low his directions, he would direct him to the 
place whereit was deposited, in such a inanner that 
he could obtain it. He then said to him, that he 
would have to get a certain coverlid, which he de- 
scribed, and an old-fashioned suit of clothes, of 
the same color, and a napkin to put the treasure 
in; and go to a certain tree, not far distant, and 
when there, he would see other objects that he 
would take or keep in range and follow, until he 
was directed to stop, and there he would find the 
treasure.that he was in pursuit yf ; and when he 
had obtained it, he must not lay it down until he 
placeditin the napkin. ‘‘And,” says Smith, ‘‘in 
‘*the course of a year, I succeeded in finding all 
‘the articles, as directed; and one dark night, 
‘* Joseph mounted his horse, and, aided by some 
‘*supernatural light, he succeeded in finding the 
‘*starting point and the objects in range.” Fol- 
lowing these, as far as he could with the horse, 
without being directed to stop, he proceeded on 
foot, keeping the range in view, until he arrived 
at a large boulder, of several tons weight, when 
he was immediately impressed with the idea that 
the object of his pursuit was under that rock. 
Feeling around the e ge, he found that the under 

| side was flat. Being a stout man, and aided by 
| some super-natural power, he succeeded in turn- 

ing the rock upon its edge. avd under it he 
found a square block of masonry, in the centre of 
| which were the articles referred to by the man 
seen in the dream. Taking up the first article, 
| he saw others below: laying down the first, he 

endeavored to secure the others; but, before le 
| could get hold of them, the one he had taken up 
| slid back to the place he had taken it from, and, 

|to his great surprize and terror, the rock imme- 

diately fell back to its former place, nearly 
crushing him in its descent. His first thought 
was that he had not properly secured the rock 
when it was turned up, and accordingly he again 
| tried to lift it, but now in vain: he next tried 

with the aid of lev ers, but still without success. 

While thus engaged, he felt something strike him 
on the breast, which was repeated the third 
|time, always with increased force, the last such 
as to lay him upon his back. As he lay there, 
he looked up and saw the same large man that 
had appeared in his dream, dressed in the same 
clothes. He said to him that, when the treasure 
| was deposited there, he was sworn to take 
charge of and protect that property, until the 
time should arrive for it to be exhibited to the 
world of mankind ; and, in order to prevent his 
making an improper disclosure, he was murdered 
or slain on the spot, and the treasure had been 
under his charge ever since. He said to him 
that he had not followed his directions ; and, in 
‘consequence of laying the article down before 
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putting it in the napkin, he could not have the ar- 
cle now; but that if he would come again, one 
year from that time, he could then have them. 
The year passed over before Joseph was aware of 
it, so the time passed by; but he went to the | 
place of deposit, where the same man appeared 
again, and said he had not been punctual in fol- 
lowing his directions, and, in consequence, he | 
could not have the article yet. Joseph asked 

when he could have them; and the answer was, 
“‘Come in one year from this time, and bring 
“‘your oldest brother with you; then you may 
‘‘have them.” During that year, it so happened 
that his oldest brother died; but, at the end of | 
the year, Josep: repaired to the place again, and 

was told by the man who still guarded the treas- 

ure, that, inasmuch as he could not bring his old- | 
est brother, he could {not have the treasure yet; | 
but there would be another person appointed to | 
come with him in one year from that time, when 

he could have it. Joseph asked, ‘‘ How shall I | 
‘¢ know the person ?” andwas told that the person 

would be known to him at sight. During that | 


year, Joseph went te the town of Harmony, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, at the request of some 
one who wanted the assistance of his divining | 
rod and stone in finding hidden treasure, sup- 
posed to have been deposited there hy the In- | 


dians or others. While there, he fell in company 
with a young woman; and, when he first saw | 
her, he was satisfied that she was the person ap- | 
pointed to go with him to get the treasure he | 
had so often failed to secure. ‘To insure success, 
he courted and married her. When his work 
was ended at Harmony, he returned with her to 
his father’s, in Wayne-county; and, at the expi- 
ration of the year, he procured a horse and light | 
wagon, with a small chest and a pillow-case, | 
and proceeded, punctually, with his wife, to find | 
the hidden treasure. When they had gone as 
far as they could with the wagon, Joseph took 
the pillow-case and started for the rock. Upon 
passing a fence, a host of devils began to screech 
and to scream, and made all sorts of hideous 
yells, for the purpose of terrifying him and pre- 
venting the attainment of his object ; but Joseph 
was courageous, and pursued his way, in spite of 
them all. Arriving at the stone, he again lifted | 
it, with the aid of superhuman power, as at first, 
and secured the first, or uppermost article, this | 
time putting it carefully into the pillow-case, be- | 
fore laying it down. He now attempted to se- 
cure the remainder; but just then the same old | 
man appeared, and said to him, that the time had 
not yet arrived for their exhibition to the world; 
but that when the proper time came he should | 
have them, and exhibit them with the one he had 
now secured: until that time arrived, no one 
must be allowed to touch the one he had in his | 
possession; for if they did, they would be| 
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knocked down by some superhuman power. 
Joseph ascertained that the remaining articles 
were a gold hilt und chain, and a gold ball with 
two pointers. The hilt and chain had once been 
part of a sword of unusual size; but the blade 
had rusted away and become useless. Josepi 
then turned the rock back, took the article in the 
pillow-case, and returned to the wagon; the 
devils, with more hideous yells than before, fol- 
lowed him to the fence; as he was getting over 
the fence, one of the devils struck him a blow 
on his side, where a black and blue spot remain- 
ed three or four days; but Joseph persevered and 
brought the article safelyhome. ‘‘I weighed it,” 
said Mr. Smith, Senior, ‘‘ and it weighed thirty 
** pounds.” 

In answer to our question, as to what it was 
that Joseph had thus obtained, he said it consist- 
ed of a set of gold plates, about six inches wide, 
and nine or ten inches long. They were in the 
form of a book, half an inch thick, but were 
not bound at the back, like our books, but were 
held together by several gold rings, in such a way 
that the plates could be opened similar to a book. 
Under the first plate, or lid, he found a pair of 
spectacles, about one and a half inches longer 
than those used at the present day, the eyes not 
of glass, but of diamond. On the next page 
were representations of all the masonic imple- 
ments, as used by masons at the presentday. The 
remaining pages were closely written over in char- 
acters of some unknown tongue, the last contain- 
ing the alphabet of this unknown language. Jo- 
seph, not being able to read the characters, made a 
copy of some of them, which he showed to some 
of the most learned men of the vicinity. All 
the clue he could obtain was from George Crane, 
who said he had seen a Pass that had been given 
to Luther Bradish, when traveling through the 
Turkish dominions; and he thought the charac- 
ters resembied those of that Pass. Accordingly, 
Joseph went to Franklin-county, and saw Mr. 
Bradish, who could notread thestrangecharacters, 
but advised him to return home and go into othe: 
business. But Joseph was not willing to give up 
the matter, without further trial ; and from Frank - 
lin-county he went to New York city, where the 
most learned man then in the city told him that, 
with few exceptions, the characters were Arabic, 
but not enough to make any thing out. Return- 
ing home, he one cay tried the spectacles, and 
found that, by looking through them, he could 
see everything—past, present, and future—and 
could also read and understand the characters 
written on the plates. Before proceeding t 
translate the characters, Joseph was directed to 
choose twelve Apostles, who must be men who 
believed in the supernatural. He would not err 
in chosing them, as he would know the proper 
persons as soon as he saw them. One was to be 
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a Scribe. After much opposition, Joseph suc- 
ceeded in finding the requisite number of be- 
lievers, among them Martin Harris, who was 
chosen Scribe. After having made these neces- 
sary arrangements, Joseph was directed not to 
make the translation where there was so much 


opposition ; hence, after procuring the necessary | 


materials, he and Martin went to Harmony, in 
Pennsylvania, where they would be less persecut- 
ed, and where Joseph, with spectaclea on, trans- 
lated the characters on the gold plates, and Har- 
ris recorded the result. 

After thus translating a number of plates, 
Harris wanted to return to Palmyra, taking a 
part of the writings with him; but the Lord ob- 
jected, for fear that Harris would show them to 
unbelievers, who would make sport and derision 
of them. But Harris finally obtained leave to 
take them; on condition that he should let no one 
see them, except those who believed in them : in 
this he was indiscreet, and showed them to some 
one that he ought not to. When he next went 
to his drawer to get them, behold! they were 
not there; the Lord had taken them away.* 

Joseph and Harris returned to Harmony, and 
found the plates missing—the Lord had taken 
them also. Then Joseph put on the spectacles, 


and saw where the Lord had hid them, among | 


the rocks, in the mountains. Though not allowed 


to get them, he could, by the help of the spec- | 
tacles, read them where they were, as well as if 


they were before him. They were directed not 
to re-translate the part already gune over, for 
fearthe new work would not correspond, in every 
particular, with the old; their enemies might 
take advantage of that circumstance, and con- 
demn the whole. But they could begin where 
they left off, and translate until they were direct- 
ed to stop ; for, in consequence of their indiscre- 


tion, they would not be allowed to translate the | 


whole, at present. At some future time, they 
would be allowed to translate the whole ; and 
then their translation, the gold plates, the gold 
hilt, ball and pointers could all be circulated 
together, each a witness of the others. 

In answer to our question as to the subject of 
the translation, he said it was the record of a 
certain number of Jews, who, at the time of cross- 
ing the Red Sea, left the main body and went 
away by themselves; finally became a rich and 
prosperous nation; and, in the course of time, 
became so wicked that the Lord determined to 
destroy them from off the face of the earth. 
But there was one virtuous man among them, 
whom the Lord warned ina dream to take his 
family and depart, which he accordingly did; 
and, after traveling three days, he remembered 
that he had left some papers, in the office where 


* It is rumored that Joseph whipped his wife for being 
concerned in this transaction. 
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he had been an officer, which he thought would be 
of use to him in his journeyings. He sent his son 
back to the city to get them; and when his son 
arrived in the city, it was night, and he found 
the citizens had been having a great feast, and 
were all drunk. When he went to the office to 
get his father’s papers he was told that the chief 
clerk was not in, and he must find him before he 
could have the papers. He then went into the 
street in search of him; but every body being 
drunk, he could get but little information of his 
whereabouts, but, after searching a long time, he 


| found him lying in the street, dead drunk, cloth- 


ed in his official habiliments, his sword having a 
gold hilt and chain, lying by his side—and this 
is the same that was found with the gold plates. 
Finding that he could do nothing with him in 
that situation, he drew the sword, cut off the 
officer’s head, cast off his own outer garments and, 
assuming those of the officer, returned to the of- 
fice where the papers were readily obtained, 
with which he returned to where his father was 
waiting forhim. The family then moved on, for 
several days, when they were directed to stop and 
get materials to make brass plates upon which to 
keep a record of their journey; also to erect a 
tabernacle, wherein they could go and inquire 
whenever they became bewildered or ata loss 
what todo. After all things were ready, they 
startel on their journey, in earnest ; a gold ball 
went before them, having two pointers, one 
pointing steadily the way they should go, the 
other the way to where they could get provisions 
and other necessaries. After traveling many 
days, they came to a mountain, from which they 
were directed to get gold plates to keep their 
records upon, and to transfer to them those al- 
ready on the brass plates. Finishing these, they 
resumed their journey ; and, after traveling many 
days, came to « wide water, where they were di- 
rected to build a vessel. When this was complet- 
ed, they set sail, still directed by the gold ball. 
After sailing a long time, they came to land, went 
on shore, and thence they traveled through 
boundless forests, until, at length, they came to a 
country where there were a great many lakes; 
which country had once been settled by a very 
large race of men, who were very rich, having a 
great deal of money. From some unknown cause, 


| thisnation had become extinct; ‘‘ but that money,” 


said Smith, ‘‘is here, now, every dollar of it.” 
When they, the Jews, first beheld this country, 
they sent out spies to see what manner of country 
it was, who reported that the country appeared to 
have been settled by a very large race of men, 
and had been, to all appearances, a very rich agri- 
cultural and manufacturing nation. They also 
found something of which they did not know the 
use, but when they went into the tabernacle, a 
voice said, ‘‘ What have you got in your hand, 
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** there?’ They replied that they did not know, 
but had come to inquire; when the voice said, 


Joseph found with the gold plates. 
The gold ball stopped here and ceased to di- 


rect them any further ; the family took possession | 


of the country; their descendants became a 
great nation ; among them were prophets who 


foretold the coming of Christ, and said that, as a | 


sign of his coming, there would be three days in 
which there would be no night, for the light of 
day would continue during three days. In pro- 
cess of time the sign appeared as foretold by the 
prophets; and when Christ left Jerusalem he 
came to this nation; and, finding them much 
more perfect and harmonious in their religious 
views than the Jews were at Jerusalem, he was 
more particular in giving them instructions as to 


baptism, and said they must go down into the | 


water, and be put under the water, and come up 
out of the water. But, after this, they became 
corrupt and wicked ; enmity and discord pre- 
vailed among them, to such an extent, that they 
could no longer dwell together; hence they 
divided up into tribes, were scattered over the 
face of the earth, and their descendants are the 
American Indians. 

At this point, the interview came to an end; 
and my friend and myself returned home, fully 
convinced that we had smelt a large mice. 


Ill. —THE FITZ-ROYS IN NEW YORK. 
By CoLonen Trkoporus Battty Myers. 


Eprror oF HisToRICcAL MAGAZINE : 

I enclose a newspaper cutting from the Hven- 
ing Post of the third ult., which contains facts 
which appear to entitle it to a place in a more 
enduring record, as a well-written and entertain- 
ing historical waif. 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the Lieutenant Fitz-Roy alluded to, is not 
the first member of his family who had visited 
New York, and perhaps stayed there. T’he Bos- 
ton Weekly News Letter, of November 16, 1782, 
thus chronicles another Fitz-Roy arrival: ‘‘ New 
** York, November 6—The Mayor Aldermen and 
** Assistants of this City of New York, being in- 
‘‘formed that the R' Hon the Lord Augustus 
‘* Fitz-Roy, son of his Grace Charles Duke of 
** Grafton, was arrived at Fort George, on a visit 
** to his Excellency our Governour,* his Lady and 
*‘Family, they waited on his Lordship on Mon- 
‘* day, being the 23¢ of October last, in a full 


* Colonel William Cosby, being Governor. 





‘** body, attended by the principal officers of the 


| **City Regiment ; and being introduced to his 
‘* Put it on your face, and put your face in a | 
‘* skin, and you will see what it is.” They did | 
so, and could see everything of the pust, present, | 
and future; and it was the same spectacles that 


‘* Lordship in the Council Chamber, the Record- 
‘* er* addressed himself to him in the name of 
‘*the Corporation, congratulating his Lordship’s 
‘*safe arrival, and returning the thanks of the 


| ‘City for the Honour they received by his Lord- 


‘*ship’s Presence, as also, for his Lordship’s con- 
** descention in being pleased to become a Mem- 
**ber thereof. Then the Worshipful the Mayor + 
‘* presented his Lordship with the Copy of his 
‘* Freedom, to which was annexed the City Seal, 
‘enclosed in a curious Gold Box, with the arms 
‘‘of this City thereon neatly engraved ; which 
‘*his Lordship was pleased to receive with the 
‘* greatest Goodness and Complaisance and like- 
‘* wise to assure the Corporation, that he should 
‘‘always entertain the kindest Sentiments of 
‘*this Expression of their Regard and esteem 
** for him.” 

After this somewhat Japanese, yellow kid- 
glove ovation by a Common Council of the period, 
which would have formed a precedent, if it had 
been exhumed, for doing something, if not for 
our late visitor of that name, at least for his 
Royal companion, his Lordship seems to have 
tarried in this country, ¢ for, on the twenty-fourth 
of August, 1735, nearly three years later, the 
New York Gazette has the following notice of 
the decease of his son, another Fitz-Roy : 

‘*New York, August 24. On the 10" of 
‘*this instant died the Hon Charles Fitz Roy 
‘* only son of Lord Augustus Fitz-Roy, and on 
‘*the 12!" he was decently interred. His Corps 
‘* was attended by the Gentlemen of the Council 
‘*and Assembly and the Corporation, the Mer- 
‘* chants and Gentlemen of the Place. The Com- 
‘* panies Marched before with Revers'd Arms and 
‘¢ Minute Guns were flr’d during the performance 
‘* of the Funeral Service.” § 

On the tenth of March, following, Governor 
William Cosby, who was Lord Fitz-Roy’s enter- 
tainer, died of a violent ‘‘ Pleurisie and Feaver ; *’ 
and, on Saturday following, was decently inter- 
red ‘‘in his Majestys Chappel in the Fort.” He 


* Hon. Francis Harrison, being Recorder. 

+ Colonel Robert Lurting, being Mayor. 

¢t Our respected contributor has evidently overlooked 
the curious record of the match-making abilities of Mrs. 
Cosby, the Governor's wife, through which this underlin 
of royalty was secured as the son-in-law of that official. 
That event and the subsequent troubles which arose out of 
it are among the causes which, secretly and at a distance 
affected the public affairs and interests of the Colony; and 
they deserve the attention of our readers.—Ep. His. Mag. 

§ When it shall be remembered that this deceased Fitz- 
Roy was a mere infant, not more than two Soe? old, the 
reader will understand what, in her infantile days, New 
York did to secure the favor of those who wielded an influ- 
ence over the Government which controlled her; and he 
may see, too, what, in the decline of her power, she may 
do, hereafter, to preserve the -will those, nearer 
home, who may sway imperial power in the name of 
Liberty.—Ep. His. Mae. 
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had arrived on the thirty-first of July, 1732, and 
spent less than four years in the Colony. 


The climate of New York, or at least that cf | 


Fort George, at that time, must have been un- 
wholesome, from the fact of so many deaths in 
rapid succession amongst the early Governors, 
and because others of them preferred to reside out- 
side the Fort. The history, and even the memo- 
ry, of these Governors was wiped out in the up- 


heaving of the Revolution ; and no period of the | 
history of the country has been left so barren as | 


that of their administration. 


The remains of those interred in this Chapel | 


in the Fort, includimg many Governors and peo- 
ple of rank, were either removed to Trinity 
Churchyard or carried back to England ; and 
few of those whoare now doing business around 


the foot of the Bowling Green * are aware that | 


they are located on soit which once contained the 
ashes of the rulers of old New York. 

New York. Tt. BX. 
[THE EXTRACT REFERRED TO. | 


THE BAR SINISTER. 


An English writer sends us the following : A | 
member of Prince Arthur’s suite, now in this city, | 


L MAGAZINE, | May, 


| that, in the course of two centuries, they had not, 
j although possessed of every advantage that 
wealth and birth could give, produced x single 
really eminent man. It certainly was not the 
fault of Junius, if one descendant—the Duke of 
Grafton of his day—is not notorious ; nor of 
Mr. Charles Lever, if another is not handed 
down to posterity as a specimen. of rollicking 
conviviality, the ‘‘ three-bottlest” of three bot- 
tlers, who proved himself, when Viceroy of Ire- 
Jand, so far as the consumption of claret was 
concerned, more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
The royal papa adopted a simple but most ef- 
| fectual expedient for providing handsomely for 
his natural sons. He betrothed them, at a very 
| tender age, to the great heiresses of the day, who 
| were his own wards. 
Thus Monmouth, his especial darling, became 
; the child-husband of Ann, Countess of Buc- 
| cleuch, in her own right, who is poetically de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott, in the Lay of the Last 
| Minstrel, as one who, 


‘* In pride of youth, in beauty’s bloom, 
‘** Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb.” 


| So far, however, as connubial happiness went, 


is a young officer who, after his father, is heir | the lady had little reason to lament her lord, whe 


presumptive to one of those dukedoms of which | lived openly and notoriously with Lady Henriet- 
Defoe observed that Charles the Second had, by | t@ Wentworth, daughter of Lord Strafford. The 
his own exertions, contributed them to the Brit- | Duchess, like many ladies whose first husbands 


ish Peerage. 
Although the most of the ‘‘merrie monarch’s ” 


very numerous and oftentimes disreputable ad- | 


ditions to the House of Lords have long since be- 
come extinct, no less than four of the six duke- 
doms which he conferred on his illegitimate sons 
survive and flourish at this hour. 

Perhaps the most remarcable feature about the 
families which have sprung from this source is, 


* The location of the present Bowling Green, on which 
the Church fronted, and which was created a market by a | 


Dutch Ordinance of 1659: 
“solved that for ail fat cattle brought to the market (not 
“ slaughtered) posts shall be erected by the side of the 
‘*Church where those who bring such cattle to market for 


“sale shall present them. It is also resolved that shambles | 


“be built, a cover be made, and a block brought in, and that 
“the a 
* oversight of the same.” And by an English Ordinance 
ot 1676, made a FairGround. ‘‘A Market Fair is ordere 
“for three years ensuing, to be held in this City, att the 
“ Markett House and plain 

“Thursday Friday and Saturday,” and by a map, printed 
in 1 is set down as ‘‘The Parade ;” and. in 1 the 
year of Lord Fitz-Roy's visit, became, by an Ordinance of 
the Corporation, a Bowling Green, viz: ‘‘ Rrsorvzp, That 
“this Corporation will leave a piece of land lyeing at the 
“lower end of Broadway, fronting the Fort, to some of 
‘* the Inhabitants, in order to be enclosed to make a Bowl- 
“ing Green —_ with walks therein, for the beauty and 
* ornament of said streets as well as for the delight of the 
“inhabitants of the city.”” A lease for eleven a at 
one pepper-corn per annum rental, was accordingly made, 
io John Chambers, Peter Bayard, and Peter ay three 
well-known citizeus of the day: and, although the term 
of the lease has expired, the “ Bowling Green” is still a 
land-mark on the city map. 


“Tt was found good and re- | 


iven to Andries the baker who shall keep | 


e afore the Forte to be held each | 


| have come to a tragical end, consoled herself 
| with a second, Lord Cornwallis. 
| Monmouth was Charles's son by Lucy Walters, 
| said to have been the daughter of a Welsh gen- 
|tleman. It was often asserted that Charles was 
privately married to this lady; and the sup- 
| port which he received in the western Counties, 
; no doubt, was, in a considerable degree, owing 
| to the prevalence of this idea among the popu- 
| lace. There was a rumor in London, not with- 
| out foundation, some years ago, that certain pa- 
pers had been discovered by those most interested 
| in the matter, which gave credit to this story of 
a private marriage. 

Probably, however, no one in the wide world 
| has less desire to contest Victoria’s right to the 
throne, than the Duke of Buccleuch, the lineal 
representative of the unhappy Monmouth. 

The same Buccleuch property which, in Charles 
the Second’s time, was worth five thousand pounds 
a year, is now probably rated at that sum multi- 
plied by twenty. Besides this, the Duke—who 
is also Duke of Queensberry—has inherited the 
estates of the notorious ‘‘ old Q.,” the hero of 
those milkbaths which spread terror through Lon- 
don, some seventy years ago, when the report was 
rife that the very same milk in which he laved 
his corrupt old carcass was re-sold by the servants 
to the milkman and by him to the public. 

With this dukedom of Queensberry, there came 
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to the present Duke of Buccleuch his magnificent | 
seat, Drumlanrig Castle, in Dumfrieshire, with its 
seventy-tive miles of drive, over closely mown 
velvet turf ; and, by the marriage of the Duke's 
grandfather with the daughter and heiress of the 
last Duke of Montagu, the Duke of Buccleuch 
inherits Boughton Park, an enormous chateau, in 
the French style, ia Northamptonshire, remark- 
able for being surrounded by miles and miles of 
avenues of trees. 

Nor was this all. Beaulieu Abbey, a charming 
old place in the loveliest part of the New Forest, 

-and Ditton Park, famous for its oaks, near Wind- 
sor, have also fallen to him, in right of heirship to 
the great house of Montagu. 

The Duke of Buccleuch thus represents the 
four dukedoms of Monmouth, Montagu, Queens- 
berry and Buccleuch, and is possessor of estates 
yielding an income of probably not less than 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, his prop- 
erty in Dumfrieshire alone being rated at up- 
wards of ninety thousand pounds a year. 

‘* This grand-father of mine is a great Prince,” 

-said Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby, as he drove, for 
the first time, into the court-yard of Monmouth 
House ; and the observation really applies to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

Fortunately, the owner of so much wealth and 
influence uses it worthily. 


The other English dukedoms with the bar sin- | 
ister, are Grafton, St. Albans and Richmond. 
The Duke of Grafton springs from Charles's lia- 
ison with Barbara Villiers, created Duchess of 
Cleveland. The first Duke was well provided 
for, by marriage with the only daughter and heir- 


-ess of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington. It 
will be remembered that Arlington was one of 
the celebrated Cabal. Some members of the 
Fitz-Roy family yet have an extraordinary resem- 
blance to their royal progenitor; and it need | 
scarcely be said that these are not remarkable for 
personal beauty. 

Charles Beauclerc. created Duke of St. Albans, | 
illegitimate son of Charles the Second, by the ac- 
tress, Nell Gwyn, married Lady Diana de Vere, 
eldest daughter, and eventually sole heiress, of 
Aubrey, twentieth and last Earl of Oxford, of 
that family. The Duke was further enriched by | 
the hereditary offices of Grand Falconer and 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery. Somehow, | 
this family has not contrived to keep an eye to 
the main chance so well as the others; and the | 
Duke of St. Albans is probably the poorest man | 
of his rank in Great Britain. 

The Duke of Richmond is descended from | 
the first Duke, Charles’s son by Louise de Querou- | 
aille, created Duchess d’Aubigny, in France, sent | 
over to England, to influence the King, by Louis | 
XIV. 

The second Duke increased his estate very | 


| terior works. 
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much by marriage with the co-heiress of the Earl 
of Cardigin; but the grand-father of the present 
peer raised the fortunes of the family still more 
by marrying the heiress of the last Duke of Gor- 
don. This was the lady who gave the celebrated 
ball, on the eve of Waterloo, which has been com- 
memorated by Thackeray and Byron. 

The Goodwood races are held. in the park of 
the Duke's beautiful place, in Sussex, of that 
name. From the Gordons, he inherits Gordon 
Castle and an immense estate, in the North of 
Scotland. The present holder of the title, a man 
generally and deservedly respected, was a member 
of the last Tory Government, as President of the 
Board of Trade. 


IV.--REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMPAIGN 
ON THE RIO GRANDE.—Conciupep, FRoM 
PaGE 238. 


By Major Georce Deas, U. 8. A. 


The whole army marched from Marin, on the 
eighteenth of September, occupying, in the even- 
ing, a small town called San Francisco. On the 
following day, General Taylor with his Staff 
pushed on to the front, until he came in sight of 
the city, and within range of the guns in the ex- 
At the first view, not a living 
thing was to be seen. All was as still and quiet 
as the grave. The city lay in the distance, as if 
it had been deserted by its inbabitants. The 
Staff was permitted to carry up its reconnaissance 
to the ground covered by the fire of the citadel, 
or Black Fort, when, suddenly, as if by magic, 
the whole scene was changed. A thick smoke, 
bursting forth from the fortitications, followed 
by the report of a heavy piece of ordnance, an- 
nounced to the General that he was observed. 
This shot was well directed ; but the range was 
iong, and the ball bounded over the heads of 
the Staff. At this signal, all seemed to spring to 
life in the silent city. Flags were run up; 
bugles blew; drums beat to arms; and sentries 
lined the works. 

Satisfied now that the enemy was in force, the 
General retraced his steps, halted the army, and 
encamped at Walnut Springs, about three miles 
from the city. This is a most delightful spot, 
and will be remembered by all who have ever 
enjoyed its delicious water and its shady groves. 
The water gushes forth, in great volumes, from a 
number of fountains, and finds its way, by beau- 
tiful rivulets, to the stream which passes into 
Monterey. Large walnut trees, hundreds of 
years old, covering several acres of ground, 
afford most ample shelter from the rays of the 
sun, which, at times, are powerful. Other tim- 
ber abounds, and the ground is, in every respect, 
admirably fitted for an encampment. Here was 
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the General’s favorite dwelling-place; and here 
he had his Head-quarters, during all the time he 
stayed in that vicinity. During the afternoon of 
the nineteenth, the General was occupied in re- 
connoissance and forming his plan for attack. 
The heights, in rear of the town, which covered 
the road to Saltillo, were clearly visibie ; and the 
movement of troops upon them showed them to 
be fortified. To carry these heights, occupy the 
Saltillo road so as to cut off reinforcements com- 
ing from the interior, and to take the town in 
reverse was the resolution of the General, on the 
following day. For this service, the entire Divi- 
sion of General Worth, reinforced by the Texas 
Regiment of Light Cavalry, was selected. The 
Division was composed of the Fifth, Seventh, | 
and Eighth Regiments of Infantry, the Artillery 
Battalion (eight Companies serving as Infantry) 
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now uttained, immediate preparation for assault- 
ing the first range of heights was made. The 
advance, on this occasion, was entrusted to Cap- 
tain C. F. Smith’s Light Battalion and the 
Texans dismounted. The river, which passes 
between the heights, and flows around the base 
of the most southern of them—which was now 
the object of attack—ijs here quite shallow. 
Crossing the stream, the Light troops advanced, 
and, shortly afterwards, were supported by the 
Seventh Infantry, From his point of observa- 
tion—a distance of nearly a mile—Worth was 
unable to perceive the exact strength of the 
enemy. Skirmishing of a lively uature was 
going on, upon the hill-side ; but our people did 
not seem to be gaining ground. Accordingly, 
the Fifth was sent in additional support. Ford- 
ing the river, we pushed along, at double-quick, 





Duncan's and Mackall’s Batteries of Light Artil- | 
lery, and the Texas Light-horse, under Hays. | 
Detailed from the several corps, was a light Bat- 
talion, under Captain C. F. Smith of the Second 
Artillery. While Worth was to attack the posi- 
tions in the rear of the town, the General intend- | 
ing it to be the real attack, a diversion, or feint, 
was to be made in front. The sequel showed a | 
different state of things. Worth moved out of | 
Camp, on the afternoon of the twentieth of Sep- | 
tember, and, entering some cornfields to the right, | 
made a detour of about six miles, which brought 
him, at the close of the day, to a position, near | 
some ranchos, not far from the base of the hill | 
upon which the Bishop’s Palace is situated. | 
The Saltillo road had not yet been reached. | 
Some slight skirmishing took place in front; but | 
was of no consequence. Bivouacking where | 
they had halted, the troops moved, the next day, | 
more to the front; and, passing under the fire | 
from the heights of Obispado and Federacion, | 
by which we experienced the loss of an officer, | 
Captain McKavitt of the Eighth Infantry, and | 
a few men, the road leading to Saltillo was gain- | 
ed. A gallant, but most absurd and ineffectual, | 
charge was made, in the morning, upon the head | 
of our column advancing, by a Regiment of Cav- | 
alry coming from the city. The Texans were in | 
front ; who, opening and dismounting, poured a 
deadly fire into the enemy, with their rifles, while, | 
at the same time, they were received by the regu- | 
lar Light-infantry with such effect as to send | 
them off the field, in complete confusion. Their 
gallant leader paid the forfeit of his life for the | 
bold adventure; and some fifty of his men were | 
killed. I think this Cavalry Regiment was from 
Jalisco. It is worth recording that, with the ex- 
ception of the affair at Buena Vista, when Col- 
onel Yell was killed, this is the only insiance in 
the War where Mexican Gavalry charged or came 
to a hand-to-hand encounter with our troops. 

The first object of Worth’s movement being 


and soon reached the base of the hill. By this 
time, the summit had been carried by the Light 


| troops, a piece of artillery captured, and the 


enemy driven along the heights to a field-work, 
called ‘‘Soldado,” some few hundred yards to- 
wards the town. Brigadier-general Persifor F. 
Smith, who had come over with the Fifth, now 
ordered the Regiment to assault the work *‘ Sol- 
‘‘dado.” The altitude of these heights was 
about five hundred feet ; they were rather steep, 
exceedingly rugged, and covered with a thin 
growth of rough bushes. Under cover of the 
inclination of the hill, the Fifth advanced, and, 
when within about three hundred yards of the 
work, came forward into line, in which formation 
they rushed to the attack. With wild burrahs 
ancl bayonets fixed, undisturbed by a stinging fire 
from the enemy, they steadily pushed forward— 
the Seventh and some of the Texans in close 
support. The fire of the enemy was sharp, and 
caused some loss; but the rush of our men it 
was impossible to withstand. In ten minutes, 
the place was ours, and the Mexicans were driven, 
over the valley, to take refuge with their com- 
rades in the Bishop's Palace, opposite. 

Here was now the first advantage gained. 
From this eminence, the future operations of the 
Division could be plainly traced. Opposite, at 
the distance of a half mile, with the river be- 
tween, were the heights of Opispado, alive with 
soldiers, while, to the right, in the distance, lay 
the city, embowered in trees and orange groves, 
with its streets plain)y exposed to view. Around 
us, at our feet, were rich valleys teeming with 
vegetation ; while far away, on either side, arose 
the majestic ranges of the Sierra Madre. Leav- 
ing the Seventh in the captured work, the General 
immediately detached the Fifth to occupy the 
ridge, a mile further in advance, directly over- 
looking the town. Here strong pickets were 
thrown out, to guard the approach to our flank, 
in that direction. The Regiment passed thi 
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night in the clouds, without food or water, ex- 

sed to a nasty drizzling rain, which wet us to 
the skin, and fires, of course, were prohibited. 
For upwards of two days, the Fifth never eat a 
mouthful—merely because the emergency and 
activity of the service they were upon, detached 
from the train of supplies, rendered it impossible 
to obtain and cook their rations. 

Before the dawn of day, on the twenty-second, 
smart firing was heard from the opposite hill. 
This, we knew, was the assault upon the crest of 
the Obispado. The Eighth Infantry and some 
Companies of the Artillery Battalion, with a sup- 
port of Texans, all under the command of Licu- 
tenant-colonel Childs, formed the attacking force 
on this occasion. Some sharp fighting took 
place; but, in a few moments, the enemy retreated 
to the Bishop's Palace, carrying with them a 
piece of artillery that had annoyed us the day 
before. In the meantime, the Fifth was with- 
drawn from the position it had held during the 





night, and sent to reinforce the attack oppusite. 

In less than an hour, they had joined the Eighth, 

at the crest of the height, having passed under 

the fire of the Bishop's Palace. From early 

in the morning until about mid-day, the opera- 

tions here were confined to skirmishing, in front 

of the Bishop’s Paluce. This place was one 

of importance. Strongly fortified, and built of | 
solid musonry, it presented itself as an object to 

be approached with care. Its capture would 

secure the complete command of the southern 

portion of the city. To avoid unnecessary loss 

of life, incident to an immediate assault, it was 

determined first to try the effect of artillery. 

Accordingly, General Worth sent over a howitzer 

from Duncan's Battery, under Lieutenant Roland, 

which being dragged, with some difticulty, up 

the nearly perpendicular ascent, was skillfully 

placed in battery, on the summit, behind a quan- 

tity of sand-bags left by the enemy. The fire of 

this piece was telling. The range was soon ob- 

tained ; and shells were exploded directly in the 

interior of the Palace. The place became too 

hot to stay in. Out poured swarms of Mexicans ; 

our skirmishers advanced; the reserves arose 

in a mass and, with a deafening shout, rushed 

down upon the devoted work. Some slight re- 

sistance was attempted, but of short duration ; 

and, at about three o’clock, on the twenty-second, 

the Bishop’s Palace was in our possession. This | 
very pretty operation was witnessed by the troops 
of the First Division and the Volunteers, on the 
northern side of the city. 





Worth, leaving a small detachment to watch 
the Saltillo road; now came up with the Head- 
quarters and the regimental trains ; and our weary 
soldiers satisfied their hunger. Spirits are not 
used in our army asa ration. They have long 
since been abandoned ; and, in their stead, the sol- 
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diers are supplied with sugar and coffee—good 
substitutes, in many respects. On this occasion, 
however, a small allowance of brandy or rum 
would not have been amiss. But we were 
obliged to be tee-totalers—there was not a drop 
of spirits, nor even a bottle of wine, in the whole 
Division. It is a great mistake to give soldiers 
ardent spirits, just before going into action. It 
is said to inspire artificial courage, but if it does, 
it cannot last long; and then comes tne reaction, 
which has a bad effect. The excitement of bat- 
tle is enough without drinking; and men be- 
come pretty savage when fighting. It is not 
necessary to make them more so; and a little too 
much liquor might tend to make them insubordi- 
nate and disregardful of their officers. If I 
were tu use spirits at all, I would reserve it for 
issue to the men, after the fatigue of battle or 
the march. 

Worth was now firmly established at the 
Bishop’s Palace, and in complete command of 
the southern part of the city. On the twenty- 
third, the Division began its approaches to the 
Plaza, distant a little more than a mile. Passing 
through gardens, picking through houses, and 
carefully feeling their way, avoiding the raking 
fire from the barricades, the troops found them- 
selves in the heart of the city, early in the after- 
noon, occupying the smaller of the two plazas, 
or squares, called the Plazauela de C-——. The 
Head-quarters were still slightly to the rear, 
bringing up and placing in position, a ten-inch 
mortar, which had been sent around by General 
Taylor. The enemy was in great strength be- 
tween the two Vivisions of the American army, 
now distant from each other not quite half a 
mile—both muking their way towards the main 
Plaza. During the evening, a message was re- 
ceived by Worth from General Taylor, by the 
hands of a Dragoon—a brave man whose name I 
regret to say I have forgotten —who, at the immi- 
nent risk of his life, had run the gauntlet, 
through the Mexican troups. Sharp skirmishing 
was kept up, during the afternoon, chiefly from 
the azoteas, or tops of the houses, the enemy 
always retiring before our men. The Texans, 
who had left their horses in the rear, and several 
Companies of the Fifth, Eighth, and Artillery 
Battaiion had gained a position on either flank, 
well to the front; while the main body, with 
the Light Artillery, remained in the Plazauela 
and adjacent buildings. A piece of artillery, 
during the night, was taken up to the second 
story of a house, and placed in such a position 
as to command a direct fire upon the main Plaza. 
The ten-inch mortar had got its range. In this 
effective condition, General Worth found himself, 
on the morning of the twenty-fourth. But, be- 
fore renewing the engagement, intelligence came 
that a parley was to take place. The result of 
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this was the formation of a Commission settling | 
the terms upon which the city was surrendered | 
to the American forces. The fighting was now 
over, and the troops were comfortably quartered 
in the spacious houses, near at hand.* 

While thus the Second Division had been en- 
gaged, climbing mountains, fording rivers, and 
carrying everything before it, almost at the point 
ot the bayonet and with trifling loss, bloody | 
work had taken place on the other side of the 
town. As I have before observed, it was intend- 
ed by General Taylor to make a diversion in 
front, while the Second Division attacked in re- 
verse; and, for this purpose, on the morning of 
the twenty-first, he displayed his troops, both 
Regulars and Volunteers, in considerable num- 


bers, on the plain. A close reconnoissance was now | 


undertaken by the Engineers, with a small In- 
fantry escort. These soon required support, and 
another Company was sent ; soon after, additional 


troops were required, until, gradually, whole | 


Battalions and Regiments became engaged ; and 
the movement, instead of a diversion, resolved 
itself into a general action, of the most determin- 
ed and fearful nature. Ignorant of their ground, 
and uncertain as to the point to be assailed, the 
American commanders were at a loss to give 
directions to their troops. Crowded into narrow 


streets and lanes, and exposed to a tremendous | 


fire of small arms and artillery, which shot them 
down by scores, it was impossible to advance. 
Every part of that portion of the town swarmed 


defences. The fire from the tete-de-pont swept 
the approach to that quarter; while, from the 
Black Fort, the enemy commanded all the ap- 
proaches to the exterior works. While the troops 
under Garland were thus exposed to this terrible 
suffering, the Brigade of Volunteers under Quit- 
man—composed of the Regiments from Tennes- 
see and Mississippi, both ably commanded,—was | 





Jed by that gallant officer to assault the exterior 
advanced work called ‘‘Teneria.” This was a 
sort of a redan, with an open gorge, garnished 
with three pieces of artillery, and well filled with 
men. Quitman attacked directly to the front, 


| 
| 


} 

* We have before us, the Letter Books, Order Books, and 
other professional papers of the distinguished commander 
of this detachment, General Wortn, which have been en- | 
trusted to us by his respected widow ; and we shall avail our- 
self of an early opportunity to lay before our readers a 
more minute and more precisely accurate record of the 
part taken by the General, in the Mexican War, than has 
yet been published. 

The custom of awarding all the honors of a Campaign 
to the General in chief, has led to an undue appreciation of 
the merits actaally belonging to Generals Taylor and Scott, 
in the matter of this War with Mexico ; and we are dispos- 
ed to let the records determine who were and who were 
not entitled to the honors, before the world, which belong- 
ed only to the real captor of “the Halls of the Monte- 
“‘zumas."—Ep. His. Mae. 
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exposed to the whole fire from the enemy. His 
Volunteers rushed madly on: there was a little 
hesitation ; a speedy rally ; again the charge ; and 


| then the work was carried by these brave men, 


who left upon the field, behind them, nearly one- 
third of their number. It must here be mention- 
ed, that Captain Backus, of the First Infantry, 
had succeeded in reaching the roof of a house, 
just in rear of ‘* El Teneria,” with about twen- 
ty men of his Company, whose fire being de- 
livered with effect into the gorge of the work, 
shot down some gunners, and materially assisted 
in the fall of the place.* The enemy now retired 
from their advanced works, and left the Ameri- 
cans on the ground which they had won by such 
brave conduct, but with such melancholy loss. 
The flower of our troops fell on this bloody day ; 
and many an intimate friend I lost. 

During the twenty-second, nothing of import- 
ance was undertaken on this side of the town; 
but, on the twenty-third, the troops began to 
make lodgments in the suburbs, and some strong 
positions were attained. The Grand Plaza was 


‘approached ; and the evening of that day found 
the troops well up to the point of attack. The 


two portions of the American army were now, 
in a measure, masters of the city—the only place 
of defence remaining for Ampudia being the 
central Plaza, which was completely commanded. 
To avoid a disastrous defeat, which must have 
necessarily ensued, and to save the honor of his 


|army, the Mexican General now proposed the 
with the enemy, whose fire was delivered with | 
deadly effect from behind their ramparts and | 


armistice which resulted in the surrender of the 
city. The first proposal for a suspension of hos- 
tilities was sent by Ampudia to General Taylor, 
on the night of the twenty-third. The Second 
Division had no news of it, until the morning of 
the twenty-fourth. The terms were liberal—so 
much so, indecd, that the American commander 


| was blamed for this exercise of generosity to a 


Let us examine 
General Taylor, on the 


foe so completely in his power. 
the facts in the case. 


| morning of the twenty-fourth of September, had 
| under his command less than six thousand men. 


This force was entirely inadequate to a complete 
investment of the city. Notwithstanding that 


* The part taken by Captain Backus and his command, 
in the capture of Fort El Teneria, is not generally under- 
stood. 


It was our 
that gallant officer, when he was the Colonel of the Fourth 
Infantry; and he honored us, shortly before his death, by 
entrusting to us his professional papers, in order that we 
might the more intelligently defend his reputation as a sol- 
dier, especially on this particular subject, concerning which 
he was not insensible of the injustice which he had expe- 


rienced. 

The Diary of Captain Backus, extending over a very long 
period, and many other papers illustrative of the military 
operations of our armies, in Florida and Mexico, are yet in 
our possession; and those who are interested in the partic- 
ular subject now before will find a portion of the doc- 
umentary evidence coneerning it, in Tax Histortoat Maca- 
zinz, First Series, Volume X.—Ep. His. Maa. 


petvieee to enjoy the intimate friendship of 
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we held possession of the Saltillo road, yet the | place. In spite of every vigilance, however, 
Mexicans had another road and paths over the | some assassinations, in the suburbs, were perpe- 
mountains by which tiey could have retreated, | trated, of a most disgraceful nature—not, how- 
jf too hard pressed. The egress by the eastern | ever, by the regular soldiers, but by the wild 
side of the city was, and had been, always open | Texas Volunteers, who really seemed to think 


to them. Supposing, then, that General Taylor | that ‘a Greaser.” as they called a Mexican, 


had continued the assault, disregardful of Ampu- | 
dia's proposition, the consequence would neces- 
sarily have been the evacuation of the city. 
But, if forced to this extreme uniternative, the 
Mexican commander, before retreating, would 
have destroyed all his artillery and public proper- 
ty, and blown up his magazines. We should | 
have found nothing in the city but ruin, and des- 
olation, and some miserable prisoners. Other 
considerations also weighed upon the mind of 
the General. Ampudia had assured him that 
Santa Anna desired to treat for Peace. Our Gov- 
ernment was always i‘eady to entertain this pro- 
position. If this assertion was true, would it not 
be good policy to grant honorable terms to the 
garrison of Monterey? These considerations, 
together with sentiments of humanity which 
prompted General Taylor to spare the loss of 
life which must have attended the storming of 
the place, induced him to accede to the terms 
drawn up by the Commissioners. On the part 
of the Americans, there were Gencrals Worth 
and Henderson, and Colonel Jefferson Davis ; and 
on that of the Mexicans, Generals Llano, Ortega, 
and Requena. The terms wereasfollows: The 
Mexican army to march out with its arms, and 
six pieces of artillery, and the honors of war, 
and to retire beyond the limits of the Rinconada, 
Linares, and San Fernando de Presa. All the 
fortifications, cannon, munitions of war, and 
public property to be turned over to the Ameri- 
can forces; and hostilities to be suspended for 
ight weeks. 

The evacuation of the citadel took place at 
ten o'clock, on the morning of the twenty-fifth. 
The Mexican flag was saluted by a salvo of artil- 
lery; and the troops marched out with banners 
fying and music playing. For the first time, we 
now had an opportunity of a close observation 
of the Mexican Regiments. As a general thing, 
tley were a remarkably tine looking swarthy set 
of fellows, well dressed, and martial in appear- 
ance. They wore a light blue uniform, with 
white trowsers, and a leathern shako of the 
French pattern. For the feet, they had the sandal 
—in some respects, much better than shoes. The 
Company officers had a very shabby look—far 
from soldierlike, either in appearance, dress, or | 
carriage. | 

During the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh, | 
the remainder of the Mexican force left the | 
city. It was then occupied, at every point, by | 


was no better than a beast. Such occurrences 
could not fail to give annoyance to the General. 
Courts Martial were of no avail to punish the 
offenders; and he, therefore, disbanded the 
corps, and sent them home. It was not until 
General Scott had issued his decree, from Tam- 
pico, declaring martial law in force with the 
American army abroad, that offences of a nature 
such as murder and theft, not cognizable by 
Courts Martial, could be investigated. Subse- 
quent to the promulgation of that very able 
paper, Military Commissions were established, 
before which all offences not strictly of a mili- 
tary character were brought to trial. Citizens of 
Mexico, charged with crimes or misdemeanors 
against any persons attached to the army, in 
Mexico, were also tried by these Commissions. 

The Mexican army having now been driven 
beyond the Sierra Madre, retired gradually to 
San Luis de Potosi, where Santa Anna was al- 
ready beginning to assemble the active forces of 
the Republic. There is reason to believe that 
Ampudia’s declaration to General Taylor, in 
respect tu Santa Anna's desire for Peace, was a 
pure fabrication of his own. Certainly the 
Mexican chief had given no evidence of such a 
wish on his part—on the contrary, all his energies 
were directed to War. The Government of the 
United States, however, seemed constantly to be 
grasping at any chance to patch up a Peace. 
It seemed to be alarmed at the magnitude of 
the enterprise in which it had embarked. Hop- 
ing, perhaps, that Santa Anna might form a 
Government with which to treat for a cessation 
of hostilities, it permitted that wiley chieftain 
to return from exile; pass our blockading fleet 
in the Gulf; and enter his own country. No 
sooner had he landed, than he began his prepara- 
tions, not to make a Peace with the North Ameri- 
cans, but to declare himself President and to 
carry on, with redoubled vigor, the War against 
the invaders of his country, On the fourth of 
August, 1846, he proclaimed himself the chief 
of the nation. San Luis de Potosi, a central 
strategic point, was selected for the formation of 
his Camp ; and here, in a few months, he assem- 
bled an army of upwards of twenty thousand 
men. The Government at Washington having 
disapproved of the armistice of eight weeks, 
ranted by General Taylor, announced the same 
to be at an end. 

Attention was now given to the occupation of 


the American army. Due care was taken to | the country farther towards the interior, with the 
prevent collisions; and no disturbance took | view to penetrating in the direction of San Luis 
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de Potosi. To take possession of Saltillo, the 
capital of Coahuila, was the first step. General 
Taylor, selecting Worth’s Division for that ser- 
vice, marched, on the thirteenth of November, 
from Monterey. The distance is about seventy 
miles, ascending gradually to the table-lands, 
which here begin their formation in the North. 
Passing between spurs of the Sierra Madre, the 
road winds through a continuous valley, in many 
places of great beauty, the mountains rising 
high on either side. At two points—the Rincon- 
ada and Paso de los Meurtos—is afforded excel- 
lent ground for obstructing the passage of an 
army. At che latter place, some fortifications 
had been thrown up, but were abandoned. 
Saltillo had no garrison; and, ef course, it 
was occupied without resistance. The General 
having satisfied himself as to the capacity of the 


country to afford supplies, leaving General Worth | 


in command, returned to Monterey. The gar- 
rison consisted of the Fifth and Eighth Infantry, 
the Artillery Battalion, two Squadrons of Dra- 
goons, and Duncan's and Mackall’s Batteries of 
Light Artillery. Beyond Saltillo, about seven 
miles, is the celebrated Angostura, where the 
great battle, called Buena Vista, was fought on 
the twenty-second and twenty-third of February, 
1847. General Worth, a day or two after enter- 
ing Saltillo, taking with him his Staff, command- 
ers of corps, and Adjutants, proceeded to recon- 
noitre this ground. It is so admirably fitted for 
a defensive pusition, with a small against a 
large force, that every one was struck with its 
advantage, in this respect ; and here we would 
have met the Mexican army, had they advanced 
during our stay at Saltillo. The natural strength 
of Angostura strikes the eye of a military man, 
at once ; indeed, it is the only place in that im- 
mediate neighborhood, where a good defensive 
position can be taken. It may be observed, 
also, taking a more extended scope in regard to 
the general defence of the American advanced 
lines, that the formation of the mountains is 
such, that it cuts off all approach to Saltillo, ex- 
cept through this pass ; and, therefore, excluded 


the enemy from the possession of the fertile val- | 


leys, extending westward, depriving them of the 
means of supply. Between the Angostura and 
San Luis de Potosi is a barren waste, where no 
army can support itself. Thus, it will be perceiv- 


ed, the pass had the double advantage of being | 


not only a lactical, but, also, a strategic point. 
Subsequently, when General Taylor defeated Santa 
Anna, on that ground, the latter was forced to 
retreat to San Luis. He could make no diver- 
sions, either to the right or left. The moun- 
tains cut him off, thus proving the excellence of 
the position. 
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the military operations in that quarter. This js 
an error. The idea of penetrating the country 
by the northern Provinces was always seriously 
entertained, and would certainly have been car. 
ried out, had not insurmountable obstacles pre- 
vented it. It is safe to assert, that, with a deter. 
mined resistance on the part of the enemy, an 
invading army could never have been marched 
to San Luisde Potosi. The simple reason is, that 
there is no living water on the road. Tanks, 
alone, furnished a meagre supply for Santa An- 
na ; and these being destructible could not be de- 
pended upon by us. The enemy could easily 
have destroyed them. So anxious was the Gen- 
| eral to proceed, that the question of transporting 
a supply of water was even entertained. But 
this could hardly be said to be feasible. Subse- 
quent events, which changed the whole character 
of the War and shifted the scene of operations 
to the other extremity of the Republic, rendered 
unnecessary the advance of the American army 
|in the North. No occupation of the country, 
therefore, beyond the line of Mendoza and 
Buena Vista, took place. These protected, com- 
pletely, the valley of the Rio Grande and the 
borders of Texas. 

The Government of the United States, in the 
| commencement of hostilities, had determined 
| upon seizing the exterior Provinces, or States, of 
the Mexican Republic. Chihuahua, an impor- 
tant city in the North-west, seemed to be the 
principal point of attention, as having a direct 
bearing upon New Mexico and California. To 
reach the city, it was supposed that a force could 
march from the frontiers of Texas. No infor- 
mation in respect to the surface of the country 
was in the possession of the authorities at Wash- 
ington. Here, again, an old map of Mexico seem- 
ed to form the only guide for military operations ; 
and, with this imperfect knowledge before it, the 
initiatory steps were taken by the Government to 
concentrate an army at San Antonio de Bexar, 
the chief city of Texas, one hundred and forty 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and one hun- 
dred and sixty from the Mexican borders. The 
organization and concentration of this force was 
entrusted to that very able and energetic officer, 
Brigadier-general Wool. Receiving his orders 
at Troy, in the State of New York, on the fif- 
teenth of May, 1846, the General proceeded at 
once, by way of Washington, to the western 
States, from which his force was to be recruited. 
The President had issued his Proclamation * * 


[The Major did not complete his Sketches ; and 
we leave the subject where he left it.—Eprror 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. } 





It has been supposed, by some writers, that the | 
occupation of Saltillo was the ultimate object of 
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vy.—MOOSE-ISLAND AND ITS DEPEND- 
ENCIES, FOUR YEARS UNDER MAR- 
TIAL LAW.—ConcLupDED, FROM PAGE 229, 


By Hon. Lorenzo Sanrne. 


We pass to other topics. It will be remember- 
ed, that, by the terms of capitulation, al/ the pub- 
lic property on the island was to be surrendered 
to the captors. This property consisted of Fort 
Sullivan and its arms and munitions of war, pro- 
visions for the troops, duty-bonds amounting 
to sixty-four thousand, five hundred, and eight 
dollars and twenty-seven cents, Treasury notes to 
the amount of nine thousand dollars, the Custom- 
house furniture, several lots of merchandise which 
had been seized, the revenue-boats, and parcels of 
real estate which had been set off to the United 
States, to satisfy debts against individuals. Col- 
onel Lemuel Trescott,* the Collector of the Cus- 
toms, was not consulted by Major Putnam, when 
the demand for the surrender of Fort Sullivan 
was made, and endeavored to effect his escape, 
with the bonds, notes, and other valuable papers in 
his charge ; but the ship-of-war, already mention- 
ed, as stationed between Lubec and Tuttle’s-ferry, 
cut off all communication. Finding that he must 
become a prisoner, he concealed his papers, and 
returned to town. 

A few days previously, he had seized a vessel 
and cargo belonging to a man who lived on the 
Penobscot, who was still at Eastport, and who 
was much enraged at the detention of his proper- 
ty. This man seems to have watched the move- 
ments of the Collector, for purposes of revenge’; 
and presenting himself to Sir Thomas Hardy, 
while Colonel Trescott was before him, answering 
his enquries, gave information where these pap- 
ers were secreted. By this means, the bonds and 
notes fell into the enemy’s hands. But, as the 
Treasury-notes were specially endorsed to the 
Collector, and as he steadily refused to negotiate 
them, they were without value. The obligors of 
the bonds were, however, placed in an unpleasent 
dilemma. The British claimed payment, as be- 
ing entitled, under the capitulation, and as having 
the originals; while the United States insisted 
upon the right to recover on the copies which 
the Collector had previously taken and sent to a 
place of security, to provide against emergencies. 

As many as one hundred packages of the goods 
on which the duties had been secured by these 
bonds, were still in the warehouses of the ime 
porters, and were subject, by might or right, to 
such disposition only, as the Military Governor 
would permit; and, though the merchants had 


* A Major in the Army of the Revolution, and much 
with Lafayette; and, in the troubles with France, during 
the administration of John Adams, selected by Washington, 
as a Colonel in the Provisional Army, then raised. Colonel 
Trescott is mentioned frequently, in Z’hacher's Journal. 








the proper certificates, dated before the surrender, 
the Collector refused to allow the validity of his 
own documents and to suffer the goods to leave 
the island, for transportation to the markets for 
which they were intended. After some delay, an 
arrangement was concluded with both Govern- 
ments, to the effect, that the duties * on a certain 
part should be secured a second time, when the 
goods were to be allowed to go into the United 
States, under sufficient protections from the Col- 
lector to prevent seizure elsewhere; and that the 
obligors of the first bonds should abide the issue 
of suits to be commenced against them, in the 
British Courts. In these Courts, the decision was 
that payment should be made to the British Gov- 
ernment ; and the Marshal of Nova Scotia came 
to Eastport, very privately, in the Spring of 1815, 
to enforce the Decree. His arrival was the signal 
for the obligors to depart; and, with one ex- 
ception, all of them escaped. They had friends 
among the British officers, at the garrison, who 
felt the injustice of the steps to be taken and 
gave them a timely hint of their danger, and 
who were not a little amused at the preparations 
made, at the Fort, by the commander, for their 
confinement, as soon as the Marshal should have 
succeeded in arresting them. The offieer partic- 
ulary charged with the duty of fitting up apart- 
ments for their accommodation, significantly 
asked the Marshal, who busied himself in form- 
ing plans to ensure success, whether he ‘‘ had ever 
‘*heard how the Yankees cook a dolphin?” 
“No.” *‘* Well, then, I'll tell you: they always 
‘*catch him first; and so do you catch these fel- 
** lows, before I turn every thing topsy-turvy, to 
‘* make a place to keep-em.” 

These obligors were twelve in number, of whom 
six belonged to Eastport. Of the Eastport mer- 
chants, five went tu Lubec, where they built 
stores and wharves, at the ‘* Point, ” and com- 
menced business. Lubec ‘‘ Point,” at this time, 
was a forest; and the only houses within a mile 
of the ‘‘ Narrows,” were those owned by Mr. 
Delesdernier + and his son-in law, Mr. Small. 

This attempt of jive t citizens of Eastport, to 
avoid the payment of these duty-bonds to the 

* The amount of duties thus paid twice, was $ 23,981.26. 


t Lonis Frederic Delesdernier, an Acadian Frenchman 
who espoused the Whig cause in the Revolution, and, for a 
time, was associated with Albert Gallatin in the military 
service, at Machias, His father was a native of Geneva, 
and sheltered Gallatin, when, friendless, he arrived in Amer- 
ica. Mr Delesdernier was the first Collector ot the Customs 
of the District of Passamaquoddy, and was succeeded by 
Colonel Trescott. After Mr. Gallatin become eminent, Mr. 
Delesdernier used to speak of him as he was in 1780, to 
almost every one who had leisure to listen, As concerns 
myself, I was never weary of hearing him. 

t The writer of this paper, when he went to Eastport, in 
1821, was first employed by William, son of the above nam- 
ed Louis Frederic Delesdernier; and was subsequently ed- 
ucated to business in the countin; a of Jonathan Bart- 
bec. 


lett, one of the five founders of 
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British, was the sole cause of founding the pres- 
ent village of Lubec. These gentlemen had a 
large interest at stake, in the eastern section of 
Maine, which they were unwilling to abandon ; 
and, uncertain what would be the final decision 
of the question of jurisdiction, they determined 


to remain in the neighborhood, until it shculd be | 


known whether the ancient ‘‘ Moose-island,” or 


Eastport, was to be retained by Great Britain or | 
restored to Massachusetts and to the United States. | 


The settlement which they commenced grew 
up rapidly : and, in 1818, when the Island was 
formally acknowledged to belong to the United 
States, it had become so’ large and important, as 
to compete witn Eastport, for the trade of the 
Passamaquoddy. Lubec, was, indeed, highly 
prosperous: buildings which cost tive hundred 
dollars, were rented for one hundred and fifty 
dollars, per annum ; and it was the point of at- 
traction for many persons of enterprise, who 
came to it, from various parts of the country, to 
establish themselves in business. The competition 
between the two towns. was injurious to both ; 
and it has been said by many persons of good 
judgment, that money would have been saved, 
if the whole capital invested in real estate, on the 
mainland, at the ‘‘ Point,” had been abandoned, 


and the combined operations of the commercial | 


community been concentrated on the Island. 

After retiring to Lubec, one attempt was made 
to secure the persons of the obligors, but without 
success. A party of soldiers was dispatched, 
at night, to make prisoner of one of them ; * but, 
as the moon shone, he was upprised of their 
approach, und escaped. As the story is tole, he 
rose from bed, and seeking the lady + with whom 
he boarded, asked her tu secrete him. With wo- 
man's ready wit, she opened a trap-door, over the 
oven, bade him hide himself there ; 
up her hired girl, put her in his bed, to pass in 
the search, for its regular occupant. 

Another of the obligors { came to the Island, 
occasionly, but cautiously. 
here, it is related that he wore female apparel ; 
that the friends who knew of his intended vis- 
it, and who met him in the beach, to show him 
the attentions due to a lady, were sorely tasked 


to preserve their gravity as they accompanied him | 
through the streets, since ‘‘he stepped off so | 
and, in other respects, demeaned himself | 


“ec long,” 


with so little grace and propriety, as a woman, 


that both he and they, in spite of all hints and | 
lessons, were objects of attention in passing per- | 
sons by whom they did not wish to be recogniz- | 


But, after the return of the Marshal to Hali- 


ed. 


* My old master, Jonathan Bartlett. 


t+ The late Mrs. Stearns, a beautiful woman, and as good 
as she was beautiful. 


+ The late Jabez Mowry. 
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and calling | 


On one of his visits | 


(May, 


fax, there seems to have been little or no motiys 
for further concealment, since a third refugee * 
returned openly, and, in fact, was known by 
the British officers to occupy his house. He 
was not disturbed in his pursuits, though ay 
ofticer would sometimes say, as he passed his 
dwelling,—‘‘ Well, Wheeler, { think I must com 
‘after you to- -night—you’ ll be at home, I snp. 
ose.” 

While the obligers, who were always willing to 
pay these bonds once, fled, to escape the double 
payment of the duties on the merchandise which 
| they imported in 1814, previous to the capture ; 
they were: still induced, or compelled, to make 
partial satisfaction to their enemies ; and, during 
the time in which the subject was in controversy, 
they actually liquidated, a second time, about 
half of the amount of their indebtedness. 

To terminate a matter so vexatious to them, 
they finally petitioned their own Government 
for reiief ; and, in 1816, Congress passed an 
Act, granting them full discharge, on payment 
to the United States of the amount which had 
not been extorted from them by the British; 
while the latter, solicited to be content with the 
part which they had received, discontinued fur- 
ther proceedings, consented to this compromise, 
and thus relieved them from all further apprehen 
sion and liability. 

We have now to speak of the importations of 
goods in vessels, which, in the language of the 
time, were called ‘‘neutral.” Soon after the 
capture, a British Deputy Collector of the Cus- 
| toms was appointed ; and liberal terms of con- 
mercial intercourse were arranged, both to pro- 
mote trade and to supply the post with articles 
of subsistence. Thus invited, people from vari- 
ous parts of Maine attempted to avail themselves 
of the high prices and ready sale of beef-cattic 
| and agricultural produce, at Eastport ; and those 
who succeeded in eluding the officers of the 
| United States, who, to prevent supplies fron 
reaching the frontier, were stationed at different 
points on the roads, carried on a_ profitable 
busipess. Pork, at one time, was as high as fifty 
| dollars the barrel; and several other articles ot 
| food bore a corresponding price. 

The surrounding country was poor, and in tie 
rudest state of cultivation; and not only the 
troops, but the inhabitants were dependent on 
distant places, for fresh provisions and oo 
Persons were sometimes despatched to Machias 
a distance of fifty miles, as the road then was, 
to procure small lots of ‘putter, eggs, and poul- 
try. The traveling was exceedingly rough and 
| wearisome, and the tr: mnsportation of such art 

cles, expensive and precarious. By water, the 
| communication was far easier and safer. The 


| ad The late SGenndt Wheeler. 
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British were in undisputed possession of New | 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and had cruisers 
in the waters of both Colonies; and as Castine, | 
at the mouth of the Penobscot, was soon added 
to their conquests, the trade between that port | 
and Halifax was free, and attended with but 
little hazard. In fact, merchant vessels, bound | 
to the Penobscot, frequently sailed under convoy 
of ships of war. As was the case, prior to the 
capture, ‘‘ neutral” bottoms were speedily made, 
to meet the wants of the American merchants | 
who flocked to the frontier, to purchase and in- 
troduce British manufactures into the country, 
under the furms of law. 

Among the vessels which they employed, was 
the sloop Abo. It was well understood that she | 
was owned by a native of New Brunswick, who 
lived at Eastport ; that she was registered at a 
British Custom-house ; and that, provided with 
registers of various other kinds, and with mas- 
ters to correspond, she changed her nationality | 
or flag, as often as circumstances required. 
Loaded to the water's edge, and propelled with 
oars, she was yet so fast a sailer that two voyages 
to Sweden or Spain, in a single day, were among | 
the extraordinary feats which she accomplished. 

There was still another device, which consist- | 
ed in the capture of British vessels: and a per- 
son who was concerned in these enterprizes, re- 
lates the following instance. A British vessel, 


loaded with goods and cleared at the English | 
Custom-house at Eastport, for Halifax, set sail | 


professedly for that port, towards evening ; but. 
when off Allan’s Island, was boarded by a band | 
of men who jabbered in imitation of a foreign 
tongue. By some strange coincidence, the lead- 
er of these men had a Swedish register, which 
recited the dimensions and name of this vessel 
with entire accuracy. Assuming command, he | 
compelled her crew tv abandon her, and proceed- 
ed tu Lubec, a distance of only three miles, | 
where he entered the goods at the American 
Custom-house. The original crew spent the night | 
at Rice’s Island, drinking shrub and playing | 
cards ; and, in the morning, made a protest, in 
which their capture by pirates—who were in 
truth their own townsmen in disguise, speaking 


as above mentioned—was set forth with due and | 


grave particularity. The trade, conducted in 
these and other ways equally ingenious, was very 
large. The duties secured to the United States, 
on the merchandise—as appears in the Custom- 
house records—amounted, in less than one month, 
to the sum of one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand, two hundred and sixty-one dollars, 
and fifty-one cents. The common method and | 
route of transportation was, by land, to Southbay ; | 
thence, by water, to Whiting ; thence, by land | 
and across the lakes, to East Machias; and thence, 
in horse-wagons, to Boston. The ‘ neutral” ves- 


| river, was erected into a British Colony. 


| end. 
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sels earned money something as it is coined at 
the mint ; and the compensation to agents, boat- 
men and others, was liberal ; but yet, few per- 
sons retained the property which they acquired, 
and many of them spent as fast xs they received. 

Additional conquests, soon after the capture, 
caused a change in the course of this commerce. 
Castine was captured on Thursday, the first of 
September, 1814, and Hampden, on the Saturday 
morning following. The Penobscot was declar- 
ed the boundary between Maine and the territory 
now conquered ; and the country East of that 
The 
‘* neutral trade,” at Eastport, cante at once to an 
Large quantities of goods were, however, 
shipped from Eastport and St. John to Castine, 


{and thence found their way into the United 


States. Hampden, on the westerly, or American, 
side of the Penobscot, became what Eastport 


| was before its capture, and what Lubec was, for 


two months after it. Josiah Hook, the Collector 


| of the Customs at Castine, opened an office at 


Hampden, and entered vessels with British mer- 
chandise under the Swedish flag. Though a 
young boy, I well remember the occurrences 
there. Peleg Tallman, of Bath, appeared as 
Swedish Consul ; and a brisk business was prose- 
cuted, until the close of the river. The amount 
of duties secured at Hampden, in five weeks, is 


' said to have been one hundred and fifty thousand 


dollars. During the Winter, there was much 
smuggling ; and collisions on the ice, at Hamp- 
den and elsewhere in the river, were frequent, 
and sometimes serious. 

The traffic by land experienced interruptions, 
and several droves of cattle were seized. The 
ofticer in command of the fortification at Ma- 
chias had sixty or seventy oxen in charge, which 
had been detained on their way to the frontier, 
when the approach of the British force compell- 
ed him to evacuate the post. But he left the 
cattle behind: and a British officer, om examin- 
ing the works, wittily said, that it was ‘‘ the 
‘¢ first fort he ever saw manned with bullocks.” 

After the Peace, commercial adventures took 
a new turn. In 1815, the trade in gypsum, o: 
plaster of Paris, was prosecuted with great 
spirit. In 1816, vast quantities of salt came 
out from England; and, as that article in the 
United States was high, as, too, the Revenue- 
cutters on the eastern coasts of Maine were 


‘small, and could only pursue smugglers 


calm weather, it was freely introduced. Yet, the 
records of the seizures of vessels, boats, 
fish, rum, and woolen and cotton goods—which 
I have examined—show that the contraband trad- 
ers were not always successful. 

The situation of Colonel Trescott, the Collector, 
as appears by his correspondence, —which is be- 
fore me as I write—was unpleasant and, to use 


’ 
saif, 
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his own expression, even ‘‘ hazardous.” Novel 
questions of law were continually coming up for | Dearborn, at Boston, he suid ‘* God knows I have 
decision ; and Instructions from the Treasury De- | ‘‘ wished to avoid doing business at my office.” 
partment were indispensable. But he could only | His official papers were scattered over « line of 
communicate with the Secretary through the | four hundred miles, and were to be searched for, 
post-office at Dennysville, a distance of nineteen | in by-places, and in the custody of the many peo- 
miles from his own office, at Lubec, and by a} ple to whom their removal, from time to time, 
road often impassable in vehicles or on horse- | had been entrusted. . 

back. He was in constant apprehension of the| War introduces strange distinctions. It sets 
seizure of his person; and, to provide against | up startling detinitions of right and wrong. It 
incursions from the enemy, he regularly trans- | regulates human actions by a monstrous code of 
mitted the bonds, which he received for duties, } morals; all of which are illustrated by the terms 
to Boston, by special messengers. One of the | 


will, it would seem, since, in a letter to General 















































persons thus employed went to Portland, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty miles, on foot ; 
True Bradbury, another, equally to prevent 
suspicion of his errand, passed through the wil- 
derness, and across the Schoodic Lakes. The 
bonds which he transmitted for safe-keeping, to 
the State Bank, by three messengers, in Septem- 
ber, 1814,—only about two months after the cap- 
ture—amounted:to upwards of one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

His officers, stationed at Calais, Robbinston, 
Whiting, and other places, to detect smugglers, 
were often in collision with persons who claimed 
that the goods which were taken from them had 
been entered ; and the schemes and plans of the 
“* neutrals ” kept them excited, and tasked his 
patience. His opinion of the importation of 
goods, in the manner which I have mentioned, 
was often and freely expressed. He allowed it, 
he said, because ‘‘ the Jaw overruled” him. In 
August, 1814, he wrote to the District-attorney, 


that ‘‘ notwithstanding” his ‘‘ advice, the mer- | 
‘* chants, (and the country,” said he, ‘*is full of | 
‘*them,) will persist in bringing in merchandize 


‘+ in neutral vessels, and I am obliged to submit.” 
‘‘The neutrals,” he remarks in another letter, 


‘*insist upon bringing in British manufactured | 


‘* goods, and I see no law I can avail myself of, 
‘*to prevent them. 
‘*brought over; since the capture of Moose- 
‘*island ; the one which arrived last night, is a 


‘*large sloop, crowded full.” These five cargoes | 
consisted of six hundred and sixty-nine packa- | 
Again, he wrote to the Collector, at Penob- | 


ges. 
scot, ‘* I cannot prevent the neutral deal, though 
‘* to allow it is much against my wish, under ex- 
‘¢ isting circumstances.” In a letter to the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, dated in October, he said 
that as ‘‘ the enemy had possession of every port, 
‘* from the Passamaquoddy to the Penobscot, he 
‘*had no authority to act in his official capac- 
‘*ity, and should retire to Portland, or some 
‘*town East of it, and there wait the orders of 
‘*the Secretary.” He accordingly departed the 
district in the course of that month, but returned 
in March, 1815, reopened his office, and continu- 
ed at his post. He came back much against his 


. { 
Five cargoes have been 





of intercourse allowed and forbidden, with the 
frontier. ‘The ‘‘ neutral trade” was clearly open 
to severe censure. We have seen that the Collect- 
or, though it was for his personal interest to 
countenance it, remonstrated against it. The 
Government obtained the duties un the merchan- 
dise imported, it is true; but, in principle, in what 
respect did the trade differ from that which the 
Government interdicted as treasonable ? 
| The words * treason” and ‘* traitor” are easily 
| Spoken, at any time ; and parrots can be taught to 
repeat them. There are human bipeds, who are 
ever ready to cast them at those who do not bow 
the knee, and doff the cap, and shout for blood— 
more blood. But the cry of “ treason ”’ is raised, 
sometimes, to cover the guilt of those who utter 
it. Who does not feel, that ‘‘a mother with 
‘*an infant in her arms, has nature’s passport 
** through the world.” And yet, when the mothers 
of Eastport, with babes at the breast, were held in 
unwilling subjection to a foreign power, it was 
called ‘* treason” to feed them! 

No article of the first necessity for children, 
for the suffering, and the sick, could go 10 
** Moose-island,” without guilt: but every article 
of luxury and fashion could be carried, innocent- 
| ly, FRoMit! The wagon of the farmer who, per- 
| haps, was a relative of some sufferer, laden with 
| the surplus produce of his own land, just across 
Tuttle's-ferry, was an object of suspicion, of de- 
tention, and of confiscation ; but the four-horse 
teams which thronged the rough and difficult 
high-ways between Lubec and the Penobscot, 
loaded with British manufactures, for sale in 
Boston, New York, and elsewhere, were furnished 
with Government passports? Men affected to 
be shocked, when they heard that the ofticers of 
the Customs had seized an ox, ‘a lamb, or a gallon 
of milk, on the way to the frontier; but they 
smiled and chuckled at the skill displayed by 
adventurers, in changing the national character 
of vessels, seamen, and fabrics, at Lubec and 
at Hampden, the war ports of entry, for goods 
called neutral, but known to every body to be 
British. To punish the “ treason” of those who 
came To Eastport, with provisions, an Act of Con- 
gress was hinted at, and the employment of 
troops suggested, by an American functionary : 
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but I have no where found that the commercial | 
adventurers who went to it, from the great cities | 
of the United States, were threatened with the loss | 
of liberty, or life, for their practises. Nay: | 
they enjoyed the express sanction of the Secretary | 
of the Treasury. ‘* Neutral vessels and cargoes,” | 
said that officer, ‘‘ coming from any port of the 

‘¢ British dominions, may be admitted to enter in | 
‘every port of the United States.” And, he, 
added that ‘‘ whether the port from which they | 
‘¢ cleared be veal or colorable, friendly or hostile, 
‘* can make no difference in the case.” 

As in the Embargo, the odium of the repre- 
hensible transactions of which I have spoken 
was cast upon the inhabitants of the island. 
The public sentiment, to a very great degree, 
was unjust. The projectors, the great movers 
in these enterprises, came from abroad. There | 
was not{then a merchant, at Eastport, who had 
the experience, the capital, or the correspond- 
ence with persons in business, elsewhere, neces- | 
-sary to plan or execute extensive importations ; | 
and their participation in the ‘‘ neutral” trade 
was, therefore, limited and confined, principally, | 
to storing, shipping, and forwarding the mer- 
.chandise of others, after the legal entry at the 
‘Custom-house. Enough has been said, to show 
that the people of Eastport endured many priva- 
tions and were denied many of the privileges to 
which they had been accustomed. True, they 
were allowed to manage their private concerns, at 
pleasure, according to certain prescribed rules, 
-and some of their civil rights were expressly per- 
mitted or enjoyed, by the inattention of their 
captors; but yet, there were many things to | 
render their situation irksome and extremely 
‘unpleasant, If they desired to pursue their 
maritime avocations and applied to the Collector 
.at Lubec, for leave, the question arose, whether, 
being in subjection to the enemy, they could ap- 
pear as owners or masters of American vessels. 
If, in the business in which they might engage, | 
‘they purchased fish and oil of the neighboring 
islanders, they were not suffered to introduce 
these commodities into the United States, which 
were the only marketsfor them. If fuel or fresh 
provisions were sent to them, from the mainland, 
their own former townsmen—the revenue officers 
—were in readiness to seize whatever should 
come within their grasp. If they attempted to 
revive their trade on ‘‘ the lines,” they were met 
with the declaration, that, as the boundary was 
not yet determined, as provided in the Treaty at 
Ghent; that, as Moose-island was held as a for- 
eign place, and Dudley and Frederic Islands, 
though less important, were still claimed by the 
British ; that, as the old lines, established long 
before, by the Collectors of the Customs of the 
two Governments, for official purposes of their 
own, were now abolished, usages and prescrip- 
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| Treaty, in dispute. 
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tions, in this state of affairs, were at an end ; 
and that, no indulgences could be allowed. If 
they endeavored to communicate with their 
countrymen, West of the frontier, the nearest 
post-oflices, until 1816, were at Robbinston and 
Dennysville, both of which, at times, in the 
Winter, were inaccessible for weeks; while let- 
ters addressed to them were stopped on the 
Penobscot, by order of the Government, and 
reached them only after delay, and by surrepti- 
tious and circuitous routes. 

In a word—claimed by England, and claimed 
by the United States, they were partially disown- 
ed by both. When the subject of allowing them 


| the full privileges of British subjects was con- 


sidered in the Cabinet Council of New Bruns- 
wick, the boon was denied, and the official deci- 
sion was sent to town, to be posted on the corners 
of the streets; so, on the other hand, when their 


| Senator appeared in the Legislature of Massa- 


chusetts, it was gravely urged that, as he came 
from a conquered district, he could not hold his 
seat. Yet, the Commonwealth levied the State 
tax, asusual, and actually sued to recover it. 

Peace removed some of these disabilities; but 
others continued during the entire period of 
British rule. That event caused every hostile 
foot, elsewhere, to leave our soil. The absurd 
claim to the territory, from the Penobscot, East- 
ward to the St. Croix, was abandoned ; but the 
Islands in the Passamaquoddy were left, by the 
To these Islands, the British 
Commissioners clung with almost invincible te- 
nacity. ‘After commencing the negotiations 
‘¢with the loftiest pretensions of conquest,” says 
John Quincy Adams, ‘‘ they finally settled down 
‘into the determination merely to keep Moose- 
‘*island and the Fisheries to themselves. This 
‘* was the object of their deepest solicitude. Their 
‘*effortsto obtain our acquiescence to their preten- 
‘*sion that the fishing liberties had been forfeited 
‘*by the War, were unwearied. They presented 
‘*it to us in every form that ingenuity could de- 
“vise. It was the first stumbling-block and 
‘*the last obstacle to the conclusion of the 
‘¢ Treaty.” 

Mr. Adams and his associate Commissioners, 
at Ghent, insisted upon the immediate restitution 
of Moose-island and its dependencies, until 
they had reason to believe that further persever- 
ance would have prevented the termination of 
the War; when they consented that the pos- 
session of England might be continued, until 
Commissioners, to be appointed under the Treaty, 
should decide the question of title, finally. 
Nearly three years elapsed before the Commis- 
sioners came to a determination ; and six months 
were suffered to pass, after their decision was 
made, before martial law ceased to be enforced 
on territory acknowledged, after so much de- 
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lay, to belong to the United States, and entitled, 
therefore, to all the immunities guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

How few now remember that a part of Maine 
was under the rule of officers in the British Army, 
Srom the eleventh of July, 1814, to the thirtieth 
of June, 1818. 

Finally : Brigadier-general James Miller, of 
the United States Army, was designated by the 
President, and Colonel Henry Sargent, by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, to receive from Cap- 
tain R. Gibbon, the British officer in command, 
the formal restoration of Moose-island and its 
dependencies ; and the last day of June, 1818, 
was fixed upon for the exchange of national 


Captain Gibbon was entitled to the respect | 


of the inhabitants; and, on taking leave of 
him, they prepared and presented the follow- 
ing letter :-— 


‘* Eastport, 27th June, 1818. 
**To Capt. R. GrsBon, 
‘*Commandant, &c., &. 

‘“‘Srr: The time being near at hand when 
«‘ this Island will revert to the United States and 
‘‘ our separation being about to take place, we, 
‘« the undersigned citizens of Eastport, beg leave 
‘<to express to you our high respect and esteem 
‘*for the disposition you have, at all times, 
‘‘evinced during your command, to conserve 
‘< the interests of theinhabitants ; to unite mod- 
*“eration with firmness: and prudence with de- 
*‘ cision. 

‘¢ We congratulate you and ourselves, that the 


«‘ circumstances under which we are about to| ,, aa . ; ; 
names of you, the principal inhabitants of 


‘¢senarate are so widely different from those 
*¢ which brought us together. 


The happy return | 
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‘*us; and who, in the discharge of their official 
‘*duties, have had the magnanimity and upright- 
‘*ness to refrain from all oppression, and to over- 
*‘come the temptation ‘to feel power and for- 
** ¢ get right.’ 

‘*We would also avail ourselves of this oppor- 
‘**tunity to express, through you, our high con- 
‘* sideration and esteem for Major Gallagher, 
‘* whose prompt and friendly attention to the in- 
‘*terests of the inhabitants will ever be justly 
‘* appreciated. 

** To Doctor Bett, also, we would offer the sen- 
‘*timents of our sincere regard and esteem : his 
‘*many charitable and kind offices towards 
‘*many of the inhabitants of this place, will 
‘**durably impress his name upon the tablet of 
‘* grateful recollection. 

‘*To the other officers of the garrison, whose 
‘* habits have been but little detached from the 


| “community, and who, in the character of the 
| ** soldier, have not lost the feelings of the citi- 
| **zen, we would present our best and most sin- 


‘cere wishes for their future welfare and pros- 


| ‘*perity. 


‘* Wishing you health and happiness, we have 
‘*the honor to be, Sir, with great respect, 
‘* Your most obedient servants.” 
[Signed by Joan Burzin, and by forty-two: 
of the respectable resident inhabitants, in the 


| name of the whole. | 


Captain Gibbon, replied thus : 
‘*MooskE Isnanp, June 28th, 1818. 
** GENTLEMEN : 
‘*T have received an Address, to which the 


| ** Moose Island, is attached. 


‘‘of Peace between the two countries to which | 


“we are respectively attached must ever be a 


**subject of congratulation to the people of | 


*¢both nations. 
‘¢The causes of war having passed away, we 
‘* sincerely hope the passions and resentments of 


‘the contest have passed away with them ; and | 
‘it is with pleasure we reflect, that it is far | 


‘* from being the characteristic of the enlighten- | 
‘ed people of either country, to suffer the bit- | 
* terness of animosity to mingle with their joy ; | 


“but rather to consider each other ‘ enemies, in 
“¢* War—in Peace, friends.’ 

‘¢While, from an ardent attachment to the 
*¢ Government of our own country, we felicitate 
*‘ ourselves that its laws are again to be restored 
*<to us, which must ever be more congenial to 
*‘our feelings, as American citizens, than the 


*‘laws of any other; we should do injustice to | ,, 


| same language and feelings, 


‘“*Tt gives me much pleasure and satisfaction to 
‘learn that my conduct, as well as that of th« 
‘* officers of the detachment of his Majesty's 
‘troops placed under my command, have met 
‘* your expressed approbation. 

‘*T beg you will accept, Gentlemen, from my- 
‘*seif and those officers, our united thanks for 
‘such a flattering testimonial of your regard. 
‘* With best wishes for your future welfare and 
‘‘happiness, we sincerely hope that the amity 
‘*and good understanding so happily re-estab- 
‘*lished between nations of the same origin, the 
may be so strongly 
** cemented by a reciprocity of interests and ad- 
** vantages, a3 never to meet with interruption or 
‘* disunion. 

‘*T have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

** Your very obedient bumble servant, 

**R. Gipson, Capt. 98th, Commandant. 


<< our own feelings, were we to be nnmindful of | 9°! BuRziN, Esq, Moose Island.” 


*<the tribute of respect, so justly due to your- | 
*‘self and other officers who have presided over | 


Sergeant Crook, though of humble rank as a 
military man, had been the Commandant’s Sher- 
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iff or High-constable, and, therefore, a personage | ‘*Commonwealth ;” the third—‘ Brigadier-gen- 


of power and consequence. He could have given 
the citizens much trouble. But he had executed 
the mandates of his superior with due regard 
for the feelings of the citizens; and had so far 
won their confidence that they had made him 
their own officer of police. In the hour of leave- 
taking, he was not to be forgotten. 


‘* Eastport, June 25, 1818. 

‘*To SERGEANT PETER CROOK, 

‘1st Battalion Royal Artillery. 

**Srr: As the time has nearly arrived when 
‘** you will leave this place, we, the undersigned, 
‘“‘ citizens of Eastport, cannot forbear giving 
** you some parting testimony of our respect and 
** esteem. 

‘*The prudence with which you have dis- 
‘* charged your various duties among the citizens, 
** and the delicacy with which you have executed 
**the commands of the Commandant, relating to 
‘*them, deserve our best acknowledgements: 
*‘and we would be doing injustice to our feel- 
‘*ings, did we not, in this publie manner, assure 
‘‘you of our best and most sincere wishes for 
‘* your future welfare and prosperity.” 

[Signed by the most respectable inhabitants. | 





The Sergeant thus replied to this letter : 


‘* Eastport, June 27th, 1818. 
‘*To 1rHE CrtizENs OF Moose IsLanp. 
‘*GENTLEMEN: I beg leave to acknowledge | 
‘*the receipt of your note, dated the 25th inst, | 
‘and must confess my inability to express my- | 
‘self sufliciently on this occasion; but grati- | 
‘tude for your friendly and civil conduct towards | 
‘me, as well as this mark of your approbation | 
‘and esteem, demands my most sincere thanks; | 
“and that you may long enjoy health, happi- | 
‘ness, and prosperity, is the sincere wish of, 
‘¢ Gentlemen, Yours, &c. 

‘*P, CROOK, 
‘* Sergeant Royal Artillery.” | 


Early in the morning of the thirtieth, agree- | 
ably to the plan of arrangements, the British and | 
American troops exchanged salutes, when the | 
former evacuated Fort Sullivan and the latter | 


took possession of it. A national salute of | 
twenty guns; ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” by the band ; | 
the lowering of the British, and the hoisting of | 
tthe American, colors ; and six hearty cheers, by | 
he throng of spectators, completed the cere- 
monies and rejoicings of the occasion. On the | 
first of July, a public dinner was given to Gen- | 
eral Miller, by the citizens, in a spacious awning | 
erected for the purpose, on the spot subsequent- | 
ly occupied by the houses of Daniel Kilby 
and Joseph H. Claridge. The first sentiment 
at table, was—‘‘the President of the United 
“* States ;”” the second—‘‘ the Governor of the 


| ** Standard waving over our heads. 


| ** States Army. 


** eral Miller.” 

On the annunciation of the last, Ichabod J. 
Chadbourne arose, in behalf of his townsmen, 
and addressed their distinguished guest, thus : 


‘*GENERAL : It is with no ordinary sensations 
‘‘of pleasure that we again see the National 
Four years 
‘* deprivation of our civil rights have given to 
‘*them an increased value. The pleasure we 


| ‘feel on again receiving the privileges and pro- 


** tection of our country isin no wise dimin- 
‘‘ished in having them restored to us by one 
‘* who has so bravely fought in their defence. 

‘*The world has h of the gallant deeds 
‘*done at Erie, Bridgewater, and Brownstown. 
‘* We tender our admiration and respect to the 
‘*man who sought danger, and won for himself 
‘*and country, glory and renown.” 

To this terse and happy speech, the General 
made the following reply : 

‘‘Smr: It is impossible, at this time, to do 
‘*justice to my own feelings in answer to your 
‘¢ very flattering Address. Permit me, however, 
‘¢to return to you, and through you, to the in- 


‘habitants of Eastport, my grateful acknowl- 


‘*edgements for the very liberal expressions of 


| ‘approbation contained in it, and be assured it 
| **will-ever be a source of gratification’to me, 
‘¢*to be instrumental in promoting your future 


‘* prosperity and happiness.” 


Volunteer sentiments were then given, of 
which some have been preserved. 


By GENERAL MILLER:—“‘ The Citizens of East- 
port—May their future prosperity equal their 
‘* present hospitality.” 

By LrevuTENANT ALLANSON, Aide to General 
Miller :—‘* Major-general Jackson, of the United 
He would not flatter Neptune 
‘*for his trident, nor Jove for his power to 
‘* thunder.” 

By Cotone, HENRY SarGENT:—‘‘ May we 
‘never despise our enemy, nor from him fly— 
‘*But, like Miller, boldly forward march, and 
‘say, ‘We'll try.’” 

By Dr. BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE :—‘‘ Those 
‘three bright stars, yet visible in the American 
‘¢ horizon—Adams, Jefferson, and Madison.” 

By Lievurenant Mercuant, of the United 
States Army :—‘‘ The young Ladies of Moose- 
‘* island—May they each catch a Deer of their 
‘*own choosing.” 

By JonatHan Bartiett:—‘‘The Commis- 
‘¢ sioners under the Fourth Article of the Treaty 
‘¢of Ghent—They have cast our lines in pleasant 
** places.” 

By JonaTHAN D. Weston :—‘“‘ The thirtieth of 
‘¢June, 1818,—which not only restored to the 


“ce 
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‘* inhabitants of Eastport their personal and civil 
‘rights, but the right of exercising them.” 

By GroreE Norton :—“ May the war-whoop 
‘‘and tomahawk of destruction pursue the incor- 
‘“‘rigible enemies of our country, until they ac- 
‘* cept the wampum belt of reformation.” 

By Sotomon Rice :—‘‘ The Commissioners of 
““Ghent—The enlightened guardians of the 
**honor and rights of their country.” 


pertinent note, communicated to the citizens 
‘*the pleasure which the Supreme Authority of 
‘*the Commonwealth of Massachusetts receives 
‘* from their restoration to the full enjoyment of 
‘fall the rights and benefits of our Constitution 
‘fand Laws;” and announced that the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, by the termination of 
of the disputes relative to the Boundary, -was 
‘*now perfect and complete.” The Selectmen of 
the town—Abel Stevens, Ezra T. Buchnam, and 
Ethel Olmstead—in behalf of the citizens, made 
a suitable reply, in which they breathed the wish 
that those who were restored to their former share 
of interest in the State Government, would 
‘‘ever be good citizens; faithful to their coun- 
‘*try; and ambitious for the exalted character 
**and honor of ” Massachusetts. 

The restoration of the island was the begin- 
ning of a new era in its annals. A spirit of en- 
terprize prevailed immediately, and additions 
were made to the wharves and stores, in antici- 
pation of an increase of business; while several 
gentlemen of Portland and other parts of Maine 
removed there, who soon gave a high tone to the 
moral, social, and literary character of the town 
and the neighborhood. 


Boston, Mass. L. 8. 


VI.—A NAVAL HISTORY OF RHODE IS- 


LAND.—ContTINvuED, FROM PAGE 234. 
By Hon. Jonn Russet, BARTLETT. 
Vil. 


THE FRENCH PIRATES APPEAR OFF BLOCK-IS- 
LAND. SUCCESSFUL TRICK TO DECEIVE THE 
ISLANDERS. THEIR FRIENDLY RECEPTION. 
THEIR DESIGNS AGAINST NEWPORT FRUSTRA- 
TED. THEY TAKE BLOCK-ISLAND WITHOUT RE- 
SISTANCE. THE ISLAND PLUNDERED. ALARM 
ON THE MAIN LAND. VESSEL CAPTURED BY 
THE PIRATES. SLAVES KILLED AND THE IN- 
HABITANTS ABUSED. 


We now retrace our steps, a few years, to give 
the details of the taking of Block-island by pi- 
rates, the materials of which were not in our 
possession when we reached this period in our 
history. 

Some time during the month of July, in the 


| mies. 
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year 1689, the French privateer vessels, consist- 
ing of a large bark, a small bark, two sloops, 
and some smaller vessels, appeared off Block- 
island, which greatly alarmed the inhabitants, 
who knew not whether they were friends or enc- 
These vessels came to, near the island, 
when a boat, or periauger, as it was then called, 
put off and came to the shore. The islanders, 


‘in large numbers, attracted by the novelty of 


The same day (July 1) Colonel Sargent, in a | the : v 
| viding themselves with fire-arms, uncertain, as 


their visitors, met them as they landed, first pro- 


they were, whether the strangers were friends or 
foes. They made eager enquiry of them, who 
they were, whence they came, whither they were 
bound, and what was the name of their Captain 
or Commodore. 

They were answered by an Englishman, whose 
name was William Trimming, who seemed to be 
the sole spokesman of the company. This man 
said their Commodore was George Asten, 2 man 
who was well known to the islanders as a priva- 
teersman, whose great exploits among the French 
and Spaniards had rendered him famous among 
seafaring men. Trimming further said that they 





were Englishmen, but that their crews consisted 
of French and Spaniards; that their Captain’s 


| name was Pekar, [probably Picor or Piquard}; 


that they came from Jamaica, and were then 
bound for Newport, on Rhode Island. They 
further added, that they were in want of a pilot 
to take them into that harbor, where they wished 
to purchase a supply of wood, water, and fresh 
provisions. This relation was so plausible, that 
the honest islanders believed it. Their belief was 


strengthened, too, by a stranger who happened 


| to be on the island, who claimed an acquaintance 
| with Captain Asten, and who sent his compli- 
| ments to him. 
| Trimming, finding his story believed, took his 
| departure and joined his vessel, when the fleet 
made sail towards Newport. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, when, discovering a pilot-boat at a 
distance, they made signal, which soon brought 
| her to their aid. No sooner, however, had the 
| pilot and his crew got on board the vessel, than 
they were made prisoners, driven into the hold, 
and then questioned as to the strength of New- 
port and Block-island. Their true character now 
| became known, as well as their designs, which 
were to take and sack the town. But, finding 
the town stronger than they had anticipated, 
and believing they had quieted the fears of the 
| Block-islanders, they resolved to return, take 
| possession of the island, and plunder it. With 
this object in view, they manned three periaugers, 
with about fifty men each, who, placing their 
guns in the bottom of the boats, out of sight, 
pushed boldly for the shore. 
The islanders, as on their first visit, collected 
on the shore to receive them, although, says the 
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narrator, ‘‘ they were something amused at their 
‘* great number.” Nevertheless, believing they 
were Englishmen and, consequently, friends, 
they directed their visitors to the most conven- 
ient landing-place. But, no sooner had they 
reached this spot, than every man sprang from 
his seat, suddenly seized his gun, and presenting | 
it at the people, told them if they stirred from 
the place or made any resistance, they would 
shoot them. Thus were the islanders, to their 
great surprise, made prisoners of war, by a party | 
whom they had welcomed as friends. 

Having now become masters of the island, | 
the pirates, as they now proved themselves to be, 
at once disarmed the islanders, broke their guns | 
in pieces on the rocks, and led them prisoners to | 
the large house of Captain James Sands, which | 
stood near the landing-place. Here they confin- | 
ed them ; and, after placing a guard over them, | 
set to work in plundering the houses. They | 
also killed numbers of cattle, sheep, and hogs, | 
not only to feed upon, but to impoverish the | 
people and lay the island waste. 

The people now learned the secret of the de- 
ception which had been practiced on them by 
Trimming. 'This man, it seems, was the only 
Englishman in the party, and was used by the 
pirates as a decoy, when they wished to board an | 
On these occasions, he was sent | 


English vessel. 
on board of them, in order to deceive them as to 


the nationality of their vessels. 
means, he deceived the people of Block-island. 


By the same | 


| ‘*called Quakers. 





News was at once sent to the main land, that 
the island had fallen into the hands of the} 
French. Beacon-fires were lit all along the coast, | 
from Pawcatuck Point to Seaconnet; and the 
whole country was aroused. For a week, the pi- 
ratical crews remained in quiet possession of the 
island, plundering houses, and despoiling it of | 
every moveable thing. They even ripped up | 
beds, scattered the feathers to the winds, and | 
carried away the ticking. Our narrator states 
that they committed great abuses upon Simon | 
Ray, an aged gentleman, and one of the most | 
prominent men on the island. Mr. Ray and his | 
son, on seeing the enemy approach, and wane | 
yet at a distance, took their money and valuable | 
effects out of the house, and concealed them. | 
The pirates having ascertained that chests and | 
other articles had been suddenly removed, de- | 
manded their restoration, together with the 
Rays’ money. On his refusal to give these up, 
they became enraged, and beat him over the 
head with a rail, and would have killed him on 
the spot but for the interference of his wife. 
Indeed, so covered with blood was her husband, 
as he lay senseless on the floor, that she believed 
him dead. But he finally recovered, and lived 
many years. The pirates also abused John Rath- 
bun, who, they were told, had money; and, 
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mistaking the son for the father, they tied him 
up, and whipped him unmercifully, in the vain 


| endeavor to extort from him the place where 


they supposed he had concealed his money. 
Among other atrocities of the pirates, was the 
killing of two negro men, one belonging to Mr. 
Ray, before mentioned, the other to Captain John 
Sands. Two of the servants of Doctor John 
Rodman ran away from him, and joined the 
French. This Doctor Rodman, writes the nar- 
rator, the Reverend Samuel Niles, ‘‘ was a gen- 
‘*tleman of great ingenuity, and of an affable, 
‘* engaging behaviour, of the profession of them 
He also kept a Meeting in his 
‘** house, on the Sabbaths, with exhortations unto 
‘*oood works, after the manner of teachers of 
‘* that Society, but more agreeably than I suppose 
‘is common with them, judging from the meet- 
‘ings I had often attended in my younger time.” 
When the Frenchmen came to Doctor Rodman’s, 
‘‘one of them essayed to lead his wife, a very 
‘desirable gentlewoman, into a private room, 


| **but the Doctor stepped into the doorway, and 


‘* prevented him.” Upon this, the ruffian cocked 
his pistol, and threatened to shoot him ; where- 
upon the Doctor opened his clothes on his breast, 
and said : ‘* Thou mayest do it if thou pleasest, 
‘* but thou shalt not abuse my wife.” 

While the piratical fleet lay riding at anchor, 
off the island, they took two vessels, bound up 
the Sound, one of which, being laden chiefly 


| with steel, they sunk; the other had a cargo of 


wine and other liquors. 


Vul. 


PIRATES MAKE AN ATTACK ON NEW LON- 
DOX. ARE DRIVEN OFF. THEY LAND ON 
FISHER’S ISLAND. ENCOUNTER WITH A PARTY 
FROM STONINGTON. DEATH OF THEIR LEADER. 
EXPEDITION UNDER CAPTAIN PAINE SENT FROM 
NEWPORT AGAINST THE PIRATES. THEY MEET 
NEAR BLOCK ISLAND. A SHARPLY CONTESTED 
FIGHT. DEFEAT AND ESCAPE OF THE PIRATES, 
A FEW MONTHS LATER, THEY AGAIN ATTACK 
AND PLUNDER THE ISLAND. THIRD VISIT OF 
THE PIRATES. THEY ARE PURSUED AND CAP- 
TURED BY AN ENGLISH MAN-OF-WAR. THE 
PRISONERS SENT TO BOSTON, AND THE VESSELS 
BROUGHT TO NEWPORT, AND CONDEMNED. 


The great bonfires, before spoken of, along 
the coast of the main-land, very naturally led 
the pirates to believe that the country had taken 
alarm, and might send out a force against them ; 
at any rate, they became satisfied, from all they 
could learn, that it would be useless for them to 
make any attempt on Newport, which was a pop- 
ulous town, and was protected by fortifications. 
They therefore determined to make an attack on 
New London, which they imagined would be 
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less prepared for them. For this port they ac- 


cordingly sailed, and entered its harbor; but the 


country having been warned of their approach, 
large numbers of men, from the bordering 
towns, had come to New London for its relief. 
This place, like Newport, had its well-built fort, 


asa protection from the neighboring Indians, as | 


well asfrom any foreign enemy that might assail 
it. The piratical fleet had scarcely reached its 
harbor, when a volley from the great guns on 
the fort was discharged at them, with good effect. 
This being a reception for which they were not 
at all prepared, they hastily drew off, and made 
sail; intending to return to Block-island, there to 
renew their work of plunder. 

As the fleet was passing out to sea, some of the 
company landed on Fisher’s-island, upon which 
there was then but a single house. Trimming, 
the Englishman before spoken of, who was one 
of the party, having mentioned his intention to 
stop there, the people of Stonington got wind of 
it, whena party of seventeen men determined to 
intercept him. They accordingly set off, and by 
landing on another part of the island, approached 
the house spoken of, before they were discovered 
by the pirates, who had already arrived. Trim- 
ming now came out in an apparently friendly 
manner, with his gun concealed behind his back, 
to receive them ; whereupon the Stonington par- 
ty demanded whence they came. Trimming re- 


plied that they had been shipwrecked. One of 
the Englishmen from Stonington then said, ‘‘If 
** you are friends, lay down your guns, and come 
‘**behind us.” Upon this, Stephen Richardson, 
fearing an attack of the pirates, levelled his gun, 
and shot Trimming dead on the spot, an act for 


which he was much blamed. ‘ Thus,” writes 
the honest Niles, “‘he that delighted in false- 
“hood, in his life, died with a lie in his mouth ; 
‘* and received, it seems, the just reward of his per- 
“ fidious, villainous, and multiplied treacheries.” 

While the French privateers were engaged in 
their futile attempt upon New London, the peo- 
ple of Newport were busily engaged in fitting 
out an armed force of volunteers, with two 
sloops, with which to attack them; and, suppos- 
ing they were still at Block-island, they sailed 
thither. The expedition was under the command 
of Captain, or Commodore, Paine, as he was 
sometimes called, a daring fellow, who had, some 
years before, ‘‘ followed the privateering design,” 
a very mild term for a freebooter, and who, not- 
withstanding his occupation, still enjoyed the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, at Newport. 
The second in command was Captain John God- 
frey, a brave and energetic officer, who had also 
seen active service, and was eager to try hi« hand 
with the piratical crew. Arriving at Block- 
island, they found the Frenchmen had taken 
their departure, and learning that, when they 








sailed, they had taken a North-westerly course, 
in the direction of New London, they stood off 
to the westward, in the hope of intercepting 
them, in case they should be beaten off. The 
Block-island vessels had not proceeded far, when 
they discovered a small fleet standing eastward, 
which proved to be the piratical vessels. Prep- 
arations were now hastily made tu receive the 
enemy—the crews prepared their small arms, and 
their great guns were all brought to bear on one 
side, that their first discharge might be the more 
effectual. The Frenchmen discovered the aj- 
proaching sloops, which they imagined to be un- 
armed merchant vessels, and made all sail, ex- 
pecting soon to secure them as prizes. As they 
approached, a periauger, full of men, was sent 
by the pirates to demand the surrender of the 
sloops. Captain Paine’s gunner urged him to 
fire on them at once; but the Captain proposed 
waiting for their nearer approach. He at length 
sent a shot at them, which was seen to skip over 
the water and strike the bank, as they were not 
far from the shore. This unexpected shot alarm- 
ed the pirates, and brought them to a stand, 
when they pulled off as fast as possible, to await 
the coming up of their ships. 

As the Frenchmen approached, they bore down 
upon the Rhode-island vessels, the great bark 
leading the way, and poured into them a broad- 
side, with small arms. They were qaickly an- 
swered with the same, followed with shouts and 
huzzas from our vessels; and the action now be- 
came general. The larger sloop now followed, 
the Captain of which was a most violent and 
daring fellow. ‘‘He took a glass of wine,” 
says the narrator, ‘‘and wished it might be his 
‘‘damnation if he did not board the English 
‘‘immediately.” While drinking, a bullet struck 
him in the neck, when he fell dead, as they af- 
terwards learned from the prisoners. The other 
vessels now passed in course, each discharging a 
broadside, then tacked, and brought their oppo- 
site guns to bear. In this manner, the fight was 
kept up on both sides, until] darkness came on, 
and put an end to the conflict. The piratical 
Captain and several of his men were killed, and 
some of them driven on shore. ‘‘ In thisaction, 
says the narrator, ‘‘the fire was so sharp and 
“violent, that the echo ia the woods made a 
‘noise as though the limbs of the trees were 
“rent and torn from their bodies ;” yet, on the 
part of the English, but one man, an Indian, was 
killed, and six white men wounded. It seems 
that the enemy aimed too high, as numbers of 
their cannon and musket-ballis were picked up on 
the adjacent shore. 

A second encounter was expected on the fol- 
lowing morning, as the French lay at anchor, all 
night, at a short distance ; but the fight was not 
renewed. But, either because their ammunition 
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had become short, or they had found the English 
too much for them, and did not desire another 
contest, which, even if they triumphed, would 
not give them much booty, they wisely raised 
their anchors, hoisted sail, and stood out to sea. 
Another reason current in Newport, why the 
Frenchmen did not renew the comkat, was, that 
Peckar, their Captain, had been informed that, 
in encountering the English or Rhode-island 
vessels, he had been fighting with Captain Paine; 
and that he had said he ‘‘would as soon fight 
‘the devil as Paine.” 


the former as Captain, and the latter as Lieuten- 
ant, which is quite probable. 

The piratical fleet now stood off to sea, pur- 
sued by the two Rhode Island sloops, under 
Paine and Godfrey; but the Frenchmen, being 
more expert sailers, left them far astern. The 
prize vessel, loaded with wines, which the latter 
had taken while they were in possession of Block- 
island, not being so good a sailer as the fleet, 
fell behind; and, fearing the English would 
come up with and take her, her captors fired a 
cannon-ball through her bottom. When the 
English came up with her, they found her sink- 
ing, and merely secured, as a trophy of their 
victory, the long-boat at her stern. 

But Block-island, with the departure of the 


privateers, was not entirely forgotten by them, as 
it appears that, before the end of the year, some 
of the same company, with others, landed one 
night, surprised the inhabitants in their beds, 
and proceeded in the same manner as they had 


before. They plundered houses, destroyed the 
-cattle, and committed other depredations, but 
killed no one. The Reverend Samuel Niles, 
who has left us the fullest account of the visits 


of these privateers, was one of the sufferers on | 


the occasion of this second visit. This gentle- 
man was surprised in his bed, by one of the 
«company, who rushed into his chamber. After 
questioning Mr. Niles, he suddenly said to him ; 
‘*Get down, you dog.” To which he replied, 
‘* As soon as I have put on my shoes and stock- 
‘*ings.” The pirate then, with a violent thrust 
of his gun, threw Niles backward on his bed, 
and struck him several times with his cutlass. 
He afterwards bound his hands tightly behind 
him, with a cord, and then left him. How long 


they remained in possession of the island, at this | 


time, does not appear. On the first visit of the 
pirates, Mr. Niles, with many others, took refuge 
in the great swamp, in the centre of the island, 
where they found a small piece of upland, upon 
which they encamped and remaine:t until the 
enemy left. 

During the continuance of the War with 
France, the pirates made a third visit to Block- 


It was nnderstood, too, | 
that Paine and Peckar had sailed together in | 
privateering expeditions in some former wars, | 
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| island ; but at what precise time, it does not ap- 
| pear, and met with no opposition. Mr. James 
| Sands and his family, whose house they had on 
previous occasions made their headquarters, on 
seeing the pirates approach, betook themselves 
tu the woods, to avoid a repetition of the out- 
rages to which they had before been subjected. 
| Mr. Niles, who was the grandson of Mr. Sands, 
| accompanied his family, and was followed by 
others. The pirates landed on a Sunday morn- 
| ing, and forming a long train, in two files, with 
colors flying and trumpets sounding, marched 
up and took possession of the island. ‘‘Thus 
‘*they came,” says Mr. Niles, ‘‘in triumph, and 
| ‘fas absolute lords of the soil and all belonging 
| ** thereto, as indeed they were, for the time.” 
They then set up their standard or flag, on the 
hill, after which they set to work killing geese, 
pigs, etc., and fired several shots at particular 
houses. 

But the piratical crews had not leng carried on 

their work of pillage when their proceedings 
were suddenly arrested by the appearance of a 
large English man-of-war, which proved to be 
the Nonesuch, Captain Dobbins. This ship lay 
at anchor, about a league distance, where she had 
been concealed from view by a dense fog, in 
which she had doubtless approached the coast. 
Hence, neither the pirates nor the islanders dis- 
| covered her, till the fog broke away. 

As soon as the Frenchmen discovered the great 
English ship bearing up towards them, they 
hastened on board their vessels, and, after send- 
ing on shore a number of English prisoners 
whom they had taken in their cruize, made sail. 
Among these prisoners was a Captain Rodney, 
with his lady. This gentleman, who was from 
the West Indies, possessed a large fortune, most 
of which he had with him, in money, but which 
was taken from him by the pirates. He was 
| coming to take up his residence in the Northern 
| Colonies. 

Soon after leaving the island, both the pirati- 
| cal vessels and the English man-of-war, which 
| Was in pursuit, disappeared in the fog; never- _ 
theless, both took the same course, to the North- 
east, and the latter finally came up with the for- 
mer in Buzzard’s-bay, where the pirates had 
gone in the hope of concealing themselves. 
Finding there was no chance to escape by sea, 
about forty of them landed, in the vain hope of 
concealing themselves, or escaping by land ; but 
| they were soon seized and disarmed by the people 
| who dwelt near, and who may have heard of 
| their acts on the coast. They were sent prison- 
| ers to Boston. The remainder, with their vessels, 
| fell into the hands of Captain Dobbins. The 
| prizes, which proved to be very rich, were sent 
to Newport, where they were condemned. 

A fourth time, certain pirates, but whether the 


| 
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French or some others, we do not know, made | 
an attempt upon Block-island ; but the people | 
on this occasion took courage, and, encountering | 
them in an open pitched battle, drove them off, | 
without loss of life to the English. The date of | 
these latter events is not given by the witness | 
and narrator, the Reverend Samuel Niles, who | 
merely says that they occurred while he lived on | 
the island. Our colonial records show that sev- | 
eral French privateers appeared on the coast, in | 
1708. The particulars connected with their visit | 
will be related with the events of that period ; | 
and, as Mr. Niles did not take up his residence 
at Braintree, Massachusetts, till 1711, it is pre- | 
sumed that he resided on Block-island until that | 
year; and that the fourth visit of the pirates, | 
mentioned by him, is that referred to on the 
record. 
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more, in Mass Meeting assembled, January 


31, 1866, against ‘* The Sunday Law.” [n. | 


p. n. a.| Pp. 3. Octavo. 


Baltimore, A.p. 1862; or How they act in Bal- | 


timore. By a Volunteer Zouave. Fourth 
Edition: 1862. Pp.12. Duodecime. 

Baltimore, A.D. 1862; or the Volunteer Zouave 
in Baltimore. By an Officer of the ‘‘Guard.” 
Baltimore: 1862. Pp.7. Duodecimo. 

A Complete View of Baltimore, with a Statis- 
tical Sketch of its Institutions. Baltimore: 
1831. 18mo. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Clerical 
Benevolent Association of the Diocese of 
Baltimore, Instituted September 29, 1857. 
Baltimore : 1858. Pp. (iv.) 12. Octavo. 

Dedication of Green Mount Cemetery. Balti- 
more: 1889. Pp. 36. Octavo. 


Particulars relating to the Battle, | 





Dedicatory Services at the opening of Mount 
Olivet Cemetery. Baltimore: 1849. Pp. ! 
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20. Octave. 

Description of Washington Monument and of 
the Public Buildings in Baltimore. Balti- 
more: [n.d.] Pp.14. 18mo. 

A Short Account of the Establishment of the 
See [of Baltimore] and of the Consecrating 
of Doctor Carroll, First Bishop, with « 
Discourse delivered on that occasion. Lon- 
don: 1790. 

Letters to the Citizens of Baltimore, relative 
to Polly Elliot’s case. By Humanitas. Bal- 
timore: 1801. 

Circular of the Shareholders of the Library 
Company of Baltimore. 1854. 

Historical Sketch of the Central High School 
of- Baltimore. 1850. 

History of the Floating School of Baltimore : 
1860. 

Letters entitled The American Commercial 
Claims, showing the responsibility of the 
United States to such of their Citizens as have 
suffered by the French Spoliations. By a 
Citizen of Baltimore. 1802. 

Memorial of the Merchant Traders of Balti- 
more. 1806. 

Report on a proposed Canal from Baltimore to 
the Conewago. Pp. 84. 1823. 

A Complete View of Baltimore, with a Statis- 
tical Sketch of its Institutions. 1831. 

Exposé of Baltimore Custom House Frauds. 

3y Honestius. 1849. 

Rules and Regulations for the Government of 
the Baltimore Club. Pp. 8. 

Baltimore, asitis. 1857. Pp.185. Duodecino. 

Letters of a Man of the Times, to the Citizens 
of Baltimore. 1836. Pp. 21. 

The Stranger’s Guide in Baltimere, showing 
the easiest and best mode of seeing all the 
Public Buildings and places of note, in and 
around the City and in the neighborhood ; 
together with some brief observations on its 
Trade, Resources. Prosperity, Commercial 
Advantages, and Future Prospects. Emibel- 
lished with a Map of the City and Views of 
the Principal Public Buildings. By a Bal- 
timorean. Baltimore: [n. d. | 

To Capitalists and Citizens of Baltimore. 
The Western Maryland Rail Road. [n. d.| 
Pp. 19. Octavo. 

To the Pewholders and other Contributors of 
St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore. 1804. Octave. 

Baltimore Directory for 1796. By Thompson 
and Walker. Baltimore. Duodecimo. For 
1799....by John Mullin. With Map. Pp. 
144, For 1802....by C. W. Stafford. Duo- 
decimo. For 1804....by James Robinson. 
Pp. 192. Duodecimo. Continued annual- 
ly, by various editors and publishers. 

Baltimore Address Directory. .to which is pre- 
fixed a statistical article. By W. G. Lyford. 
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Baltimore: 1836. Pp. 142. Duodecimo. | 
Baltimore Business Directory . . for 1853. 18mo. 
The Poor in Baltimore: Three Classes. | 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Baltimore | 

Association for the Improvement of the | 

Condition of the Poor. Baltimore: [1860.] | 

Pp. 32. Octavo. 
Proceedings and Speeches at a Public Meeting | 

of the Friends of the Union, in the City of 

Baltimore, held at Maryland Institute, Jan- 

uary 10th, 1861. Baltimore: 1861. Pp. | 

56. Octavo. 
Proceedings of sundry citizens of Baltimore, | 

convened for the purpose of devising the 

most efficient means of improving the in- | 
tercourse between that City and the Western 

States. Baltimore: 1827. Pp. 38. Octavo. | 
Proceedings of the Joint Standing Committee 

on Water of the City Council, to whom was 

referred the subject of a Supply of Water 
for the City of Baltimore. Baltimore: 

1855. Pp. 56. Octavo. 

Remarks on the intercourse of Baltimore with 
the Western Country, with a view of the, 
Communications proposed between the At- | 
lantic and the Western States. Baltimore: | 
1818. Pp.380. Map. Octavo. 

Report of a Committee of the Baltimore Young | 
Men’s Society, on Lotteries, May 18th, 1834. | 
Baltimore: 1834. Pp. 24. Octavo. 


| 

! 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to ex- | 
amine into the practicability of a Canal | 
from Baltimore to the Potomac, together 


with the Engineer’s Report. Baltimore : 
1828. Pp. 69. Octavo. 

Report of the Committee of Internal Improve- 
ment made to the Trades’ Convention of the 
City of Baltimore. Baltimore: 1835. Pp. 
20.  Octavo. 

Report of the Committee of the Stockholders 
of the Canton Company of Baltimore, in 
Boston and its Vicinity, June 13, 1838. 
Boston: 1838. Pp.15. Map. Octavo. 

Report of the Board of Commissioners, to the 
Mayor and City Council, relative to the City 
boundaries, avenues, etc. Baltimore : 1862. 
Pp. 16. Octavo. 

Report of the Committee of Grievances and 
Courts of Justice of the House of Delegates 
of Maryland, on the subject of the recent 
Mobs and Riots in the City of Baltimore ; 
together with the depositions taken before 
the Committee. Annapolis: 1813. Pp. v., 
346, 1. Octave. Baltimore: Reprinted, 
1818. Pp. 88. Octavo. 

Memorial of Charles Howard, William H. 
Gatchell, John W. Davis, Police Commis- 
sioners of the City of Baltimore, to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States. [1861.] Pp. 16. Octavo. 


The Memorialists were prisoners in Fort Mc Henry. 


Memorial of sundry Tallow Chandlers, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. Washington : 1824, 
Pp. 5. Octavo. 

Memorial of the Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore to Congress, with accompanying 
Documents. Baltimore: 1861. Pp. 20. 
Octavo. 

Relates to the suspending of the functions of the 
Board of Police, , 

The Memorial of the Merchants and Tracers 
of the City of Baltimore. Baltimore: 
1806. Pp. 49. Octavo. 

Memorial of the Merchants of Baltimore, on 
the violation of Neutral Rights. January 
29, 1806. Cong. Doc. 

Memorial of the Underwriters and Merchants 
of the City of Baltimore, to Congress. 
[1828.] Duodecimo. 

Mercantile-Library Association of Baltimore. 
Annual Report of the Board of Directors. 
1839. Continued. Octavo. 

Minutes of the Baltimore Baptist Association. 
1808. Continued. Octavo. 

Narrative of the Religious Fracas in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, of Baltimore. 1804. 
Octavo. 

An Ordinance for the general Valuation and 
Assessment of Property, in the City of Bal- 
timore. Approved May 26,1858. Pp. 18. 
Octavo. 

Ordinances of the Corporation of the City of 
Baltimore, from February, 1797, to May, 
1798. Baltimore: 1798. Octave. 

Ordinances of the Corporation of the City of 
Baltimore, with the Act of Incorporation 
and Supplement. Baltimore: 1801. " 
829, xxxii, (42.) Octavo. Added...such 
Acts of the State Legislature. . .as relate to 
Baltimore. Compiled by Samuel Young. 
Baltimore: 1816. Pp. 305, 37. Octave. 

The Ordinances of the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of Baltimore; to which is prefixed a 
Collection of Acts and Parts of Acts of 
Assembly, relating to the Corporation... 
Baltimore: 1838. Pp. 630. Octavo. 


Other Ordinances of the Corporation were published for 
the various and extra sessions in 1803, 1804, and se- 
quent years. 


Outline of a Plan to unite the Baltimore 
Library Company with the Historical Society 
of Maryland. Octavo. , 

Picture of Baltimore, containing a Description 
of all Objects of Interest in the City ; and 
Embellished with Views of the Principal 
Public Buildings. Baltimore: 1832. Pp. 
249. Map, two Plates, and Plan. 18mo. 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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VIII.—FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
ht to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 
We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions. —Eprror HistortoaL Macazine.] 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s RELIGION.* 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., February 18, 1870. 
Mr. ABBOT : 


Some time since, I promised you that I would 
send a letter in relation to Mr. Lincoln's relig- 
jn. I do so now. Before entering on that 
question, one or two preliminary remarks will 
help us to understand why he disagreed with 
the Christian world, in its principles as well as in 
its theology. In the first place, Lincoln’s mind 
was a purely logical mind; secondly, Lincoln 
was purely a practical man. He had no fancy or 
imagination, and not much emotion. He was a 
realist as opposed to an idealist. As a general 
rule, it is true that a purely logical mind has not 
much hope, if it ever has faith in the unseen and 
unknown. Mr. Lincoln had not much hope and 
no faith in things outside of the domain of de- 
monstration ; he was so constituted—so’ organiz- 
ed—that he could believe nothing unless his 
sense of logic could reach it. I have often 
read to him a law point, a decision, or something 
I fancied ; he could not understand it till he 
took the book out of my hand, and read the 
thing for himself. He was terribly, vexatiously 
skeptical. He could scarcely understand any- 
ang unless he had time and place fixed in his 
mind. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Lincoln in 
1824; and I think I knew him well to the day of 
his death. His mind, when a boy, in Kentucky, 
showed a certain gloom, an unsccial nature, a 
peculiar abstractedness, a bold and daring skep- 
ticism. In Indiana, from 1817 to 1830, it mani- 
fested the same qualities or attributes as in Ken- 
tucky ; it only intensified, developed itself, along 
those lines, in Indiana. He came to Illinois in 
1830, and, after some little roving, settled in 
New Salem, now in Menard-county, Illinois. 
This village lies about twenty miles North-west 
of this city. It was here that Mr. Lincoln be- 
came acquainted with a class of men the world 
never saw the like of, before or since. They 
were large men—large in body and large in 
mind ; hard to whip; and never to be fooled. 
They were a bold, daring, and reckless set of 
men; they were men of their own minds—be- 
lieved what was demonstrable—were men of 


* This letter appeared, originally, we believe, in the 
ton ag inden; was copied by’ Colonel Worney's ashing. 
; and was taken, for this purpose, from 

The Albany Argue.—Ep, His, Mae. . 
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| great common sense. With these, Mr. Lincoln 
was thrown; with them, he lived; and, with 
them, he moved and almost had his being. 
They were skeptics, all—scoffers, some. 

These scoffers were good men, and their scoffs 
were protests against theology—loud protests 
against the follies of Christianity: they had 
never heard of Theism and the new and better 
religious thoughts of this age. Hence, being 
natural skeptics, and being bold, brave men, 
they uttered their thoughts, freely. They de- 
clared that Jesus was an illegitimate child. I 
knew these men well, and have felt for them— 
have done my little best, when occasion offered, 
to educate them up to higher thoughts. These 
men could not conceive it possible that three 
could be one, nor one in three Gods ; they could 
not believe that the Father ruined one of his own 
lovely children. This was monstrous to them. 
They were, on all occasions, when opportunity 
offered, debating the various questions of Chris- 
tianity among themselves : they took their stand 
on common sense and their own souls: and, 
though their arguments were rude and rough, no 
man could overthrow their homely logic. They 
riddled all divines, and not unfrequently made 





them skeptics—disbelievers as bad as themselves. 
They were a jovial, healthful, generous, social, 
true, and manly set of people. 

It was here, and among these people, that 
Lincoln was thrown. About the year 1834, he 
chanced to come across Volney’s Ruins and 
some of Paine’s theological works. He, at once, 
seized hold of them and assimilated them into 
his own being. Volney and Paine became a 
part of Mr. Lincoln, from 1884 to the end of his 
life. In 1835, he wrote out a small work on 
‘* Infidelity,” and intended to have it published. 
It was an attack upon the whole grounds of 
Christianity, and, especially, was it an attack 
upon the idea that Jesus was the Christ, the true 
and only begotten Son of God, as the Christian 
world contends. Mr. Lincoln was, at the time, 
at New Salem, keeping store for Mr. Samuel Hill, 
a merchant and postmaster of that place. Lin- 





coln and Hill were very friendly. Hill, I think, 
was a skeptic at that time. Lincoln, one day, 
after the book was finished, read it to Mr. Hill, 
his good friend. 

Hill tried to persuade him not to make it pub- 
lic—not to publish it. Hill, at that time, saw in 
Lincoln a rising man, and wished him success. 
Lincoln refused to destroy it—said it should be 
published. Hill swore it should never see the 
light of day. He had an eye to Lincola’s popu- 
larity—his present and future success; and, be- 
lieving that, if the book were published, it 
would kill Lincoln, forever, he snatched it from 
Lincoln’s hand, when he was not expecting it, 
and ran it into an old-fashioned ten-plate stove, 
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heated as hot as a furnace; and so Lincoln’s 
book went up to the clouds, in smoke. It is con- 
fessed, by all who heard parts of it, that it was at 
once able and eloquent ; and, if I may judge of 
it from Lincoln’s subsequent ideas and opinions, 
often expressed to me and to others, in my pre- 
sence, it was able, strong, plain and fair. His 
argument was grounded on the internal mistakes 
of the Old and New Testaments, and on reason, 
and on the experiences and observations of men. 
The criticisms from internal defects were sharp, 
strong, and manly. 

Mr. Lincoln moved to this city, in 1837, and 
here he became acquainted with various men, of 
his own way of thinking. 
called themselves free-thinkers, or free-thinking 
men. Iremember all these, distinctly, for I was 
with them, heard them, and. was one of them. 
Mr. Lincoln, here, found other works—-Hume, 
Gibbon, and others—and drank them in. He 
made no secret of his views, no concealment of 
his religion. He boldly avowed himself an infi- 
del. When Lincoln was a candidate for our 
Legislature, he was accused of being an infidel 
and of having said that Jesus Christ was an ille- 
gitimate child. He never denied his opinions, 
nor flinched from his religious views : he was a 
true man; and yet it may be truthfully said that, 
in 1839, his religion was low indeed. In his 
moments of gloom, he would doubt, if he did 
not, sometimes, deny, God. We made me once 
erase the name of God from a speech I was about 
to make, in 1854; and he did this, in the City of 
Washington, to one of his friends. I cannot 
now name the man, nor the place he occupied in 
Washington : it will be known some time. I/| 
have the evidence, and intend to keep it. 

Mr. Lincoln ran for Congress against the Rev. | 
Peter Cartwright, in the year 1847 or 1848. In| 
that contest, he was accused of being an infidel, 
if not an atheist; he never denied the charge— | 
would not—‘‘ would die first :” in the first place, 
because he knew it could and would be proved | 
on him; and, in the second place, iie was too 
true to his own convicticas, to his own soul, | 
to deny it. From what I knew of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and from what I have heard and verily 
believe, I can say: first—that he did not -be- 
lieve in a special creation, his idea being that 
all creation was an evolution, under law; second- 
ly, he did not believe that the Bible was a revel- 
ation from God, as the Christian world con- 
tends ; thirdly, he did not believe in miracles, as 
understood by the Christian world ; fourthly, he 


At that time, they 
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| mal. All his speeches and remarks, in Wash- 
ington, conclusively prove this. Law was ¢ 
Lincoln, everything—and special interference 
shams and delusions. I know whereof I speak. 
I used to loan him Theodore Parker's works; 
I loaned him Emerson, sometimes, and othe: 
writers ; and he would sometimes read and some. 
times would not, I suppose—nay, know. 
When Mr. Lincoln left this city for Washing. 
ton, I knew he had undergone no change in his 
religious opinions and views. He held many oj 
| the Christian ideas in abhorrence, and amone 
them was this one, namely, that God would for. 
give the sinner for a violation of His lays, 
Lincoln maintained that God could not forgive: 
that punishment would follow the sin; that 
Christianity was wrong in teaching forgiveness; 
that it tended to make man sin, in the hope that 
God would excuse; and so forth. 
| tended that the minister should teach that God 
has affixed punishment to sin; and that no re- 
pentance could bribe him to remit it. In one 
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| ist, and, in another sense, he was a Unitarian: 
but he was a Theist, as we now understand that 
| word; he was so, fully, freely, unequivocally, 
boldly. and openly, when asked for his views. 
Mr. Lincoln was supposed, by many people in 
this city, to be an Atheist ; and some still believe 
it. I can put thatsupposition at rest, forever. | 
hold a letter of Mr. Lincoln in my hand, ad- 
dressed to his step-brother, John D. Johnson, 
and dated the twelfth of January, 1851. He 
had heard from Johnson, that his father, Thomas 
Lincoln, was sick ; and that no hopes of his re- 
covery were entertained. Mr. Lincoln wrot 
back to Mr. Johnson, these words : 


‘*T sincerely hope that father may yet recover 
‘*his health ; but, at all events, tell him to re- 


| **member to call upon and confide in One great, 


“and good, and merciful, Maker, who will not 
‘*turn away from him in any extremity. He 


| ** notes the fall of the sparrow and numbers the 


‘*hairs of our heads ; and He will not forget the 
‘*dying man who puts his trust in Him. Say to 
‘him that, if we could meet now, it is doubtful 
‘‘ whether it would not be more painful than 
‘* pleasant ; butthatif it be his lot to go now, he 
‘* will soon have a joyous meeting with many 
‘‘loved ones, gone before, and where the rest of 


** join them. e 
** A, LINCOLN. 





believed in universal inspiration and miracles, 
under law; fifthly, he did not believe that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, as the 
Christian world contends ; sixthly, he believed 
that all things, both matter and mind, were 


So it seems that Mr. Lincoln believed in God 
and immortality, as well as heaven—a place. 
He believed in no hell and no punishment, in the 
future world. It has been said to me, that Mr. 
Lincoln wrote the above letter to an old man, 


governed by laws, universal, absolute, and eter-! simply to cheer him up in his last moments; and 


Lincoln con- 


sense of the word, Mr. Lincoln was a Universal- 


‘*us, through the help of God, hope ere long to 
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that the writer did not believe what he said. 
The question is, Was Mr. Lincoln an honest and 
tathful man? If he was, he wrote that letter 
yonestly—believing it ; it has to me the sound, 
the ring of an honest utterance. I admit that 
Mr. Lincoln, in his moments of melancholy and 
terrible gloom, was living on the border land of 
Theism and Atheism—sometimes quite wholly 
dwelling in Atheism. In his happy moments, he 
yould swing back to Theism, and dwell lovingly 
there. It is possible that Mr. Lincoln was not 
always responsible for what he said or thought, 
so deep, 80 intense, so terrible was his melancho- 
ly. I send you a lecture of mine, which will 
help you to see what I mean. I maintain that 
Mr. Lincoln was a deeply religious man, at all 
times and places, in spite of his transient doubts. 

Soon after Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, Mr. 
Holland came into my office, and made some in- 
quiries about him, stating to me his purpose of 
writing his life. I freely told him what he ask- 
ed, and much more. He then asked re what I 
thought about Mr. Lincoln’s religion, meaning 
his views of Christianity. I replied: ‘‘ The 
“Jess said, the better.” Mr. Holland has record- 
ed my expression to him, (see Holland’s Life of 
Lincoln, page 241). I cannot say what Mr. Hol- 
land said to me, as that was private. It appears 
that he then went and saw Mr. Newton Bateman, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction in this 
State. It appears that Mr. Bateman told Mr. 
Holland many things, if he is correctly repre- 
sented in Holland’s Life of Lincoln, pp. 236 to 


241, inclusive. I doubt whether Mr. Bateman 
sid, in full, what is recorded there. I doubt a 
great deal of it. I know the whole story is un- 
tue—untrue in substance—untrue in fact and 
sirit. As soon as the Life of Lincoln was out, 
on reading that part, here referred to, I instantly 
ought Mr. Bateman, and found him in his of- 
‘ice. Ispoke to him, politely and kindly, and he 
spoke to me in the same manner. 

I said substantially to him that Holland, in 
order to make Lincoln a technical Christian, 
made him a hypocrite; and so his Life of Lin- 
cln quite plainly says. I loved Lincoln, and 
was mortified, if not angry, to see him made a 
hypocrite. I cannot now detail what Bateman 
sid, as it was a private conversation, and I am 
forbidden to make use of it in public. If some 
good gentleman can only get the seal of secrecy 
removed, I can show what was said and done. 
On my word, the world may take it for granted 
that Holland is wrong—that he does not state 
Lincoln’s views correctly. Bateman, if correctly 
represented in Holland’s Life of Lincoln, is the 
only man, the sole and only man, who dare say 
that Lincoln believed in Jesus as the Christ of 
God, as the Christian world represents. This is 
not a pleasant situation for Bateman. I have 
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notes and dates of our conversation, and the 
world will sometime know who is truthful and 
who otherwise. I doubt whether Bateman is 
correctly represented by Holland. My notes 
bear date the third, twelfth, and twenty-eighth 
of December, 1866. Some of our conversa- 
tions were in the Spring of 1864 and the Fall of 
1865. 

I do not remember ever seeing the words 
Jesus or Christ, in print, as uttered by Mr. Lin- 
coln. If he has used these words, they-car be 
found. He uses the word God but seldom. I 
never heard him use the name of Christ or 
Jesus but to confute the idea that He was the 
Christ, the only and truly begotten son of God, 
as the Christian world understands it. The idea 
that Mr. Lincoln carried the New Testament or 
Bible in his bosom or boots, to draw on his op- 
ponent in debate, is ridiculous. If Christianity 
cannot live without falsehood, the sooner it dies 
the better for mankind. Every great man that 
dies—infidel, pantheist, theist, or atheist—is in- 
stantly dragged into the folds of the Church, 
and transformed, through falsehood, into the 
great defender of the faith, unless his opinions 
are too well known to allow it. Is Christianity 
in dread or fear? What is the matter with it ? 
Is it sick, and does it dream of its doom? 
Would that it would shake itself free from its 
follies, and still live till all mankind outgrow it ! 

My dear sir, I now have given you my knowl- 
edge, speaking from my own remembrance of 
my own experience, of Mr. Lincoln’s religious 
views. I speak likewise from the evidences, 
carefully gathered, of his religious opinions. I 
likewise speak from the ears and mouths of 
many in this city; and, after all careful examina- 
tion, I declare te your numerous readers, that Mr. 
Lincoln is correctly represented here, so far as I 
know what truth is and how it should be inves- 
tigated. Yours, truly, 

W. H. Hernpon. 


BartLe oF Butt Run.—Mr. Stephens’s first 
volume, entitled Zhe War between the States, 
is a contribution to history which has added 
more lustre to his name than all else he has ac- 
complished. As an enquiry into the nature of 
the Government of the United States, or of the 
nature of the Union which was established by its 
original framers, it is invaluable. No amount of 
special pleading can overturn the historical truths 
he has cited and the deductions that logically 
follow them, and which place the entire responsi- 
bility of the rupture which occurred between the 
States upon the party in the Northern States 
which, having repeatedly violated fundamental. 
conditions of the compact, finally succeeded in 
obtaining power by a strictly sectional vote for 
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‘he accomplishment of all their schemes against 
the minority section. 

In the second volume, as we learn by a review 
of some advance sheets sketched in the Augusta 
Constitutionalist, this investigation is still further 
prosecuted, and the facts of history unfolded so 
as to constitute a complete vindication of the 
Southern States, for the part they have acted. 
This contribution is all the more valuable because 
it is from the pen of a statesman who was never 
classed as a ‘‘ Southern extremist,” but the re- 
verse. 

Judging from the glimpse the Constitutionalist 
has afforded the public of the contents of the 
second volume, it would have been well for the 
fame of Mr Stephens and his reliability as an 

. impartial historian if he had stopped here. He 
has been less accurate in stating the details of the 
Confederate States Government.and describing 
the conduct of the War, than in tracing the re- 
sponsibility of the conflict to its true source. 
He has committed several errors of fact which 
are scarcely excusable in one occupying his posi- 
tion, and who has undertaken to write for poster- 
ity. One of these errors has rendered necessary 
the publication of the following correspondence. 
It is the statement that President Davis ‘‘ was 
‘* responsible for the failure of the Confederate 
‘* troops to advance after the victory of Manas- 
‘‘sas.” The original of this correspondence has 
been in the possession of the writer since it oc- 
curred, and would probably have remained 
among the secret, hidden things of the Confeder- 
acy, if the story, often repeated by ambitious 


penny-a-liners and venal scribblers, had not found | 


an enduring place in so imposing a work as the 
history of the War, by the Confederate States 
Vice-president. 

Upon the point raised by Mr. Stephens, the 
following correspondence is conclusive. On the 
testimony of General J. E. Johnston, it is estab- 
lished that if the victory at Manassas was succeed- 
ed by a fatal blunder, as the historian intimates 
his belief, it was not attributable to President 
Davis. 

The historical value of the correspondence is 
enchanced by its revelation of the real cause that 
prevented an advance of the Confederates, after 
their success at Manassas :— 

[ CORRESPONDENCE. | 
** Ricumonp, Va., Nov. 3, 1861. 
‘* General J. E. JoHNsTON, 
‘¢ Commanding Department of the Potomac. 

‘‘Smr: Reports have been, and are being, 
‘widely circulated to the effect that I prevent- 
* ed General Bea’ d from pursuing the en- 
‘*emy after the Battle of Manassas, and had sub- 


“ sequently restrained him from advancing upon 
‘‘ Washington City. Though such statements 


‘*may have been made merely for my injury 
“and, in that view, their notice might be post. 
‘*poned to a more convenient season, they have 
‘*acquired importance from the fact that they 
‘*have served to create distrust, to excite disap. 
‘* pointment, and must embarrass the administra. 
‘* tion, in its futher efforts to reinforce the Armies 
‘* of the Potomac and generally to provide fer the 
*‘public defence. For these public considera. 
‘‘ tions, I call upon you, as the Commanding Gen- 
‘* eral and as a party to all the conferences held 
‘*by me, on the twenty-first and twenty-second 
‘“‘of July, to say whether I obstructed the pur. 
‘suit of the enemy, after the victory at Manas. 
‘*sas, or have ever objected to an advance or 
‘*other active operation which it was feasible 
‘for the Army to undertake ? 
‘* Very respectfully, Yours, &c., 
‘* JEFFERSON Davis.” 
‘* HEADQUARTERS, CENTREVILLE, 
** Nov. 10, 1861. 


_ To His EXcELLENCY, THE PRESIDENT : 


| **§rr: Ihave had the honor to receive your 
‘letter of the third, in which you call upon me 
‘+ as the Commanding General and as a party to 
** © all the conferences held by you, on the twen- 
‘* ¢ ty-first and twenty-second of July, to say : 

‘*¢ Whether you obstructed the pursuit, after 
“¢ ¢the victory of Manassas ? 

‘**Or have ever objected to an advance or 
| ** * other active operations which it was feasible 
| «¢ «for the Army to undertake ?’ 

‘* To the first question Ireply: No. The pur- 
‘‘suit was ‘obstructed’ by the enemy’s troops at 
‘¢ Centreville, as I have stated in my official Re- 
‘*port. In that Report, I have also said why no 
‘¢advance was made upon the enemy’s Capital 
‘¢ (for reasons) as follows : 

‘* The apparent freshness of the United States’ 
‘*troops, at Centreville, which checked our pur- 
‘suit ; the strong forces occupying the works, 
| **near Georgetown, Arlington and Alexandria ; 
| **the certainty, too, that General Patterson, if 
| **needed, would reach Washington, with his 
|**Army of more than thirty thousand, sooner 
| **than we could; and the condition and inade- 
| ‘*quate means of the Army, in ammunition, 
| ‘* provisions, and transportation, prevented any 
| ‘serious thoughts of advancing against the 
| ** Capital. 
| ‘To the second question, I reply that it has 
| **never been feasible for the Army to advance 

‘* further than it has done—to the line of Fairfax 
‘“‘Court-house, with its advanced posts at Up- 
‘*ton’s, Munson’s and Mason’s-hills. After a 
‘*conference, at Fairfax Court-house, with the 
‘‘three senior general officers, you announced it 
“to be impracticable to give this Army the 
‘* strength which those officers considered neces- 
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“sary to enable it to assume the offensive ; upon 
‘«‘ which I drew it back to its present position. 
‘** Most respectfully, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 
‘J. E. JOHNSTON. 
‘+A true copy—G. W. C. Lex, 
‘Col. and A. D. C.” 


Mr. Wexster’s Last Lerrer.—The last let- 
ter Mr. Webster wrote was to President Fillmore, 
and is as follows: 


‘* Monpay Mornine, October 18, 1852. 
‘¢To THE PRESIDENT. 


‘‘“My Dear Sm: By the blessing of Provi- 
‘dence, [ have had another comparatively good 
‘“‘night, the afternoon attack coming later and 
‘not lasting so long, and then an excellent sleep. 
“ At this hour (ten o’clock), I feel easy and strong, 
“asifI could go into the Senate and make a 
*‘sneech! At one, I shall sink away: be obliged 
“to go to bed at three: and go thro’ the even- 
‘“‘ing spasms. What all this is to come to, God 
‘only knows! My dear sir, I should love to 
“pass my last moments of your administration 
“with you, amd around your council board. Let 
‘‘not this embarrass you. Consider my resigna- 


‘‘tion as always before you, to be accepted any 


‘*moment you please. I hope God, in his mercy, 
‘may preserve me ; but his will be done! I have 
‘‘every thing right about me, and the weather is 
‘glorious. I do not read the newspapers; but 
“‘my wife sometimes reads to me the contents of 
‘“‘some of them. I fear things do not look very 
‘* well for our side. 
** Yours always truly, 
‘* DANIEL WEBSTER.” 


interesting documeut explains itself and indi- 
cates the spirit of the times. It was sent to Gen- 
eral Sullivan ; but whether the offer was accepted, 
we cannot say. That the spirit of ‘‘ Young 


‘* America ” was rampant, in those days, in Exe- | 
ter, and indeed New Hampshire, is evident from | 


the history of the times; and if the same warm 
blood courses in the veins of the present genera- 


tion, we have little to dread from the power of the | , : 
| *¢the breast of the Doctor was wrote, ‘ That in- 
| «** famous, miscreated, leering Jacobite, Dr. Mof- 
| *** fatt’—in his left hand, was a folded letter, 
‘* We severally Ingage if call’d by the Hon’be | 


oppressor. 


‘* HAMPTON FALLS, April 12th, 1778. 

* Maj’r Gen’l Sullivan before the Close of the 
“Ensuing Campaign, we will Immediately Re- 
“pair to the quarters properly Equip’d for Bat- 
" or as volunteers from Exeter in New Hamp- 
** shire. 


** Sam’ Foisom, ‘* JosEPH PEARSON, 





** JamES HACKETT, 
** CALEB SANBORN, 
‘* Prrer CoFFIN, 

‘* Natn’L Grppines, 
‘Tos. ODIORNE, 

‘* JaMEs THURSTON, 
‘* Exrp’r GIDDINGs, ‘¢ Warp C. DEAN, 
*¢ James McCLURgE, ** Saw’. GInMAN.” 


— Olive Branch, Feb. 11, 1854. 


‘* Bens. LAMPSON, 

‘*IT swear I will go or 
** send a better man. 
‘* Esq’R PARKER, go@ 
‘*himself, or send a 
** hand. 


Newport in 1765—How THE Sons or LIBERTY 
TREATED THE STAMP-MASTBR.—I send you here- 
with a historic relic, consisting of a letter publish- 
ed by W. Almy, Esq., to Dr. Elisha Story, of 
Boston, and the song therein referred to, for 
publication. Dr. Story was then twenty-two years 
of age, prominent among the ‘‘ Sons of Liberty,” 
and a member of the ‘‘ Diamond Club,” which, 
in secret conclave, instituted and carried into ef- 
fect the political movements of those days, on the 
part of the Colonies, in favor of their rights and 
liberties. He was one of the band selected to 
take possession of the tea ships and destroy the 
tea. 


‘Newport, Thursday, August 29, 1765. 
** My Wortny FRIEND. 


‘*In my last, I promised to give you the partic- 
‘¢ulars of our transactions here, concerning the 
‘* Stamp affair, which I shall now endeavor to 
‘*do. In the first place, I'll just inform you con- 
‘* cerning Mr. Martin Howard, Jr., and Dr. Mof- 
‘*fatt, who was hung in effigy with the Stamp 
‘* Master. Mr. Howard and the Doctor, you must 


| ** know, have made themselves busy with their 


‘*pen (by all accounts) in writing against the 
‘* Colonies and in favor of the Stamp Act, etc. 
‘*On the morning of the twenty-seventh in- 


| ‘*stant, between five and six, a mob assembled 
REVOLUTIONARY ScraP, 1778.—The following | 


‘‘and erected a gallows, near the Town House, 
‘*and then dispersed, and about ten o’cluck re- 
‘assembled and took the cffigies of the sbove 
‘*men and the Stamp Master, and carried them 
‘‘up Thames street, and then up King-street, to 
‘* the said gallows, where they were hung up by 
‘* the neck, and suspended near fifteen feet in the 
‘¢ air--and on the breast of the Stamp Master was 
“ this inscription: ‘The Stamp Man,’ and hold- 
‘¢ing in his right hand the Stamp Act; and upon 


‘‘with this direction: ‘To that Magazine of 
‘Knowledge, Dr. Moffatt, in Rhode Island,’ 
‘*and on the arm was wrote: ‘If Ihad but re- 
**« ceived this letter from the Earl of Bute but 
‘* “one week sooner ;’ and upon a strip of paper, 
‘* hanging out of his mouth, was wrote: ‘ It is too 
***late, Martinius, to retract, for we are all 
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‘* *aground.’ And upon Dr. Howard’s breast was | Note to the statement that Sir Richard Onslow 
‘* wrote: ‘That Fawninyg, Insidious, Infamous | and Mr. Harley were competitors, in 1701, for 
** * Miscreant and Parricide, Martinius Scribler- | the office of Speaker of the English House of 
‘* ¢jus ’—-and upon his right arm was wrote ‘The | Commons, says: ‘‘We have a tradition that Mr. 
‘** Only Filial Pen’—upon his left arm was | ‘‘ Harley had some New England blood in him, 
‘* wrote: ‘ Cursed Ambition and your cursed clan | “his mother being a grand-daughter of Sir 
‘* “has ruined me ’—and on the same arm, a little ‘*Richard Saltonstall.” 
‘* below, was this: ‘ What tho’ I boast of Inde-| By a reference to Bond’s Watertown, p. 921, 
** * pendence, Posterity will curse my memory ; ’ | it will be seen that it was Harley’s uncle, Thomas, 
‘*and upon one of the posts of the gallows was | and not his father, Sir Richard, who married 
‘wrote: ‘We have an hereditary, indefeasible | Abigail, daughter of Richard Saltonstall, and 
** right to a halter, you know; ’ and underneath | grand-daughter of Sir Richard Saltonstall. 
‘* that was a new song (made upon the occasion) Boston. DET, 
‘* which I have here enclosed—and upon the oth- 
‘fer post was wrote: ‘ That person who shall de- : 
‘¢* face this public mark of resentment will be| _ THE Tenru Musx.—In the title-page of the 
‘* «deemed an enemy to Liberty, and accordingly | first edition of the poems of Mrs. Anne Brad- 
‘<*meet with proper chastisement.’ About » al street, the New England poetess, published at 
‘¢ o'clock, in the afternoon, they made a fire under | London, in 1650, she is called “‘ The Tenth 
‘* the gallows, which consumed the effigies, gal- | ‘‘ Muse.” This title had before been given to a 
‘‘ lows, and all, to ashes. I forgot to tell you | contemporary of Mrs. Bradstreet, who bore the 
‘Sthat a boot hung over the Doctor's shoulder, | same Christian name. In Book xi, Letter xvi., 
‘with the devil peeping out of it, etc. After | of ‘‘ Zpistole Ho-Hliane, or Familiar Letters, 
‘* the effigies were burnt, the mob dispersed, and | ‘‘ Domestic and Foreign,” by James Howell, will 
‘* we thought it was all over; but, last night, they | be found some lines with this caption: ‘For 
** all mustered again, and first they went to Mar- | ‘‘ the Admitting of Mrs. Ann King to be the 
** tin Howard's house, and broke every window in ‘* Tenth Muse.” ° Ann King was a daughter of 
‘‘his house and everything they could come | Doctor John King, Bishop of London, and a 
“across; they also sawed down two trees that | sister of Bishop Henry King, the poet, an ex- 
‘*stood before the door, and brought them and | tract from whose poems, remarkable for contain- 
‘*stuck them up in two great guns which have | ing one of the most beautiful images in Long- 
‘‘been fixed at the bottom of the Parade, some | fellow’s Psalm of Life, is printed in the His- 
‘* years, as posts. When they found they had en- | TORICAL MaeazrnkE, First Series, volume ii., p. 89. 
“*tirely demolished all the furniture and done| Boston. Dewta. 
** what damage they could, they left the house and 
** proceeded to Dr. Moffatt’s, where they behaved o = i 
‘* much in the same manner. I can’t say which STATESVILLE, N. C., rn 1802. 
** came off the worst, for all the furniture of both | Inthe Journal of Lorenzo Dow, we find that 
** houses were destroyed, partitions of both houses | his horse got disabled in Cumberland-county, 
‘taken down, fences leveled with the ground, | Virginia; he came on to Danville, and fell in 
‘* and all the liquors which were in both houses | with a man leading 2 lame horse, which he was 
“ entirely lost. permitted to ride sixty miles; and he says: 
‘*T must let you know that the Stamp Master | ««So I came to Statesville, Iredell-county, North 
** has resigned. > ‘*Carolina. My money being nearly all gone, I 
** Yours, forever, ‘‘wanted to sell my watch; I got the watch 
‘““W. Amy.” | ** low, at eighteen dollars, and wanted to sell it 
| **for nine dollars, if I could get supper and 
x _ ‘lodging, and breakfast. A watchmaker came 
IX.—NOTES. ‘*in, and said it was a good one; so the inn- 
‘‘Mape THEMSELVES Scarce.”—This slang ‘* keeper offered me nine dollars for it, or eight 
phrase has generally been considered of recent | *’ dollars and fifty cents, with supper, etc. I took 
origin ; but it is found in a letter of John Thur- | “ the latter, and while I was asleep, the mistress 
man, Jr., of New York, of the third of Septem- . of the house was so good or bad as to send all 
ber, 1760. See Hisrortca, MaGazine for De- ‘round the neighborhood, as I was informed, to 
cember, 1868, New Series, volume iv., page 284. | notify the people that a horse-thief was at her 
Boston. DELTA. ‘Shouse; and if they did not lock up their 
‘horses, must expect one to be gone before 
‘morning. Next day * * * I got a few to- 
Rosert Hartey, Earw .or Oxrorp. —Hutch- | ‘‘ gether in the Court-house, and spoke—likewise 
inson, in his History of Massachusetts, in a! ‘‘at a Methodist-house, where I was thought an 
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‘*jmpostor. Having a letter, I went to where it 
‘* was directed, and the man of the house hap- 
‘*pened not to be at home, which was well for 
‘‘me; sol got a meeting, and the people were 
‘+s0 well satisfied, that I got liberty and an invi- 
‘* tation to speak again. 

‘* About the same time, Philip Bruce, an old | 
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| James Sharpe, who trusted Mr. Dow for the 
| horse, was the son of Lawyer William Sharpe, 
| and uncle of the late Hon. J. P. Caldwell: he 
| lived in the house afterwards owned by the late 
| Theophilus Falls; and stood on «# part of the 
| ground now occupied by the Simonton House. 

It appears from Mr. Dow's preaching at the 


‘‘preacher and Presiding Elder, came home | Court-house and at a Methodist house, that that 
‘from .Virginia— * * * he heard of me, and | denomination had no Church here, at that time. 


‘charged his friends to beware of me; but, on | 


STATESVILLE, N. C. E. F. R. 


‘hearing of my having related some of my past | 
‘*experience, he recollected of having heard of | 


‘‘me before, and retracted his first charge and 
‘wished them to receive me if I came to their 
«house, which was a means of opening my way. 


‘« A day or two after, I fell in with-him, and he | 


‘treated me as I would wish to be received. * 
4‘ Here lived some who were called Presbyterians, 


‘« which I called Presbyterian Methodists, or Me- | 


4«thodist Presbyterians. They had the life and 
‘« power of religivsn. They gave me thirty-three 
‘«dollars, of their own accord, and eleven more 
‘« were subscribed. James Sharpe took the moncy, 
‘sand let me have a horse, and trusted me for 
‘«the remainder, though he had no written obli- 
‘¢gation, and some said he would lose it. An 
‘opportunity presenting by a traveller, I sent 


*‘onachain of appointments towards Georgia. | 
“ After holding several other meetings, in Ire- | 
‘dell, I set off, and had mecting at Major Mc- | 
‘«Claray's, Spartanburg, Enore, Abbeville C. F.; | 


‘*so to Petersburg, in Georgia, where I arrived 
‘¢on the second of February, 1803.” 

This erratic man came through here again, 
from the East, by Raleigh, where he says he 
spoke twice in the State House, about the first of 
Nebruary, 1804, ‘‘and proceeded to Iredell- 


‘‘county, to the house of the man of whom I; 


‘*bought a horse when on my way from New 
“England to Georgia. 
‘‘him for giving me credit, saying, ‘ You have 
‘**Jost your horse ;’ but now their mouths were 
‘shut, as I paid him his demand, although he 
‘had only my word.” 


The family to which Philip Bruce belonged, | 


was a family that came from Virginia, about 


1790, and scttled above Liberty Hill, on the | 


Cove Gap-road to Wilkesboro, near where Thomas 


M. Hill lives: the Claywell family came about , 


the same time. This Philip Bruce was the first 
Methodist Minister in this part of the country ; 


and the first Circuit Preacher was a Mr. Fletcher. | 


In 1802, Reverend L. F. Wilson was Pastor of 
the Presbyterian-church, in Statesville; there 
was a great revival that year ; and, in February, 
& great Camp-mecting was held, about three 


miles from Statesville, near the present Railroad | 


to Salisbury, at a place called the ‘* Matthews’ 
‘*Camp Ground,” at which five thousand people 
were present. 


His. Mac. Vor. VIL 


22. 


Some people mocked | 


| GrorGE Evans.—-The following letter, sent to 
| us by Hon. J. W. Bradbury, was read at a recent 
meeting of the Maine Historical Society. 

The writer is the venerable ex-Chief Justice 
| Weston, who will be eighty-cight years old next 
| July. We have examined the letter with interest 
apart from the facts it contains, respecting the 
early struggles for education of one of the abiest 
men New England has ever produced, the Hon. 
George Evans, for the letter is a beautiful speci- 
men of chirography for any one, and more re- 
; markable when we recall the fact that it was writ- 
ten by a gentleman at the age of eighty-seven, 
without the aid of glasses. ‘To this ie. Judge 
Weston’s eyesight is perfectly unimpaired ; and, 
though a constant reader, he has never called in 
the aid of glasses to help his perfect vision. 


| ** Hon. JAMEs W. Brapruny, 


‘*DrAR Sm: In a conversation with you, some 
| “*time ago, but since the decease of the Hon. 
‘*George Evans, I communicated to you some 
‘** facts in relation to that gentleman, which you 
‘* recently desired me to furnish to you in writing. 

‘**In consequence of this request, I now state, 
‘*that, in October, 1811. I was appointed Chief- 
‘* justice of the Circuit Court of Common Pleas, 
“*for the Second Eastern Circuit of Massachu- 
** setts. 

“*It becoming known that it had devolved 
**on me to appoint a Crier for that Court, for the 
**County of Kennebec, and the compensation to 
**that officer being understood to be liberal, for 
‘*the time and labor required, many candidates 
‘¢solicited the appointment. 

‘* Among others, was Daniel Evans, the father 
‘‘of George. Ile stated to me that his son had 
** been made ready for college ; that he could not 
“command the means necessary for his education 
‘*there, but if appointed Crier, he should be en- 
| ‘‘ abled to effect the object. I knew the father 
| **to be a competent man for the office; and I 
| knew the son to be a promising and hopeful 
‘*youth. This decided me, and I appointed the 
‘* father. The son was at once sent to Bowdoin 
| ‘*College, where he graduated in 1815. 
| **T noticed his course with interest. 


He be- 


| ‘*came distinguished, professionally, as a lawyer, 
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**and en. as a Senator of the United States. 
‘* His brilliant career gratified me. My patron- | 
‘*‘age, in his behalf, was thus abundant! 
** warded. 

** AuGusTA, ME. 


y re- 


NATHAN WESTON.” 


X.—QUERIES. 


GENERAL BRADSTREET’S ExPEDITION.—- Where | 
can acopy of the Official Report of the expedi- | 


tion to Detroit, under General Bradstreet,in 1764, 
be found, or any account of the expedition in 
the newspapers of that day? A portion of the 


expedition was wrecked on Lake Erie, but at | 


what point is not well settled ; a field-peice and 
other war material have been recovered from an 


old wreck, some ten miles West of this place, | 


which is supposed to be a part of Bradstreet’s 
expedition. 

Any information touching the expedition, is 
solicited by The Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety. 


CLEVELAND. M. B. Scorr, Vice-Pres’t. 


Warts’s Lyric Porms.—I have an edition of 
Hore Iyrice : Poems chiefly of the Lyric Kind, 
by Isaac Watts, D.D., printed by James Parker, 


at New York, in 1750, which contains two 
poems of interest to Americans, namely : a poem | 
by Doctor Watts, ‘‘To His Excellency Jonathan 
‘* Belcher, Esq., in London, appointed by His 
‘* Majesty King George II. to the Government of | 
‘‘New England, and now returning Home,” | 
dated the thirty-tirst of March, 1730 ; and some | 
complimentary lines by the Reverend Mather 
Byles, ‘*To the Reverend Doctor Watts, on his 
‘* Divine Poems,” dated ‘‘ New England, Bos- | 
**ton, March 15,1727.” Are they in any other 
edition of his Poems? I have seen the follow- 
ing editions of Hore Lyrica, namely : London, 
1748; Philadelphia, 1781; Boston, 1790; Ha- 
verhill, Massachusetts, 1792; Windham, Con- 
necticut, 1798; Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
1803; and some later ones; but do not find 
either poem in any of them. 


Boston. DELTA. 


NaTHANIEL Mors, EnNGRAvER.—The Boston 
Weekly News-Letter, for Thursday, the twenty- 
third of June, 1748, contains the following 
item : 

‘* Last Friday died here Mr. Nathaniel Mors, 
**an ingenious Eagraver of this town, whose | 
‘* corpse was decently inter’d last Lord’s-Day.” 


The same newspaper, for the fourteenth of | 


July, following, contains the advertisement of ! 


| “ter, 
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| Sarah Mors, the widow and administratrix of 
Nathaniel. 
What is known about this engraver ? 


! 
Boston. Dera. 


| Was Mus. Robinson A RELATIVE or Docror 
| FRANKLIN ?—An edition of The Poetical Works 
| Of the late Mrs. Mary Robinson; was published 
at London, in 1806, in three volumes. On pag 
vi. of the preface, the following statement is 
made, which is worthy of preservation in th 
| HistoricaAL MAGAZINE : 

‘*Mrs. Robinson is descended from a respect- 
‘fable and ancient Irish family. Her father, 
| **Mr. Darby, was nephew of the celebrated 
| * American, Doctor Franklin, by the marriage of 
‘*Miss Hester Franklin with the grandfather of 
“Mrs. Robinson.” 
| This is evidently a mistake. Mr. Sparks, in 
| the pedigree of the Franklin Family, printed on 
page 346 of his Life of Benjamin Franklin, 
gives the names of all the sisters of Docto 
| Franklin, and these agree with the pedigree. 
from the Doctor’s own manuscript, contributed 
by William Bache, Esq., of Bristol, Pennsylva- 
nia, to The Historical and Genealogical Register 
for January, 1857. None of the sisters is named 
Hester, and none married a Mr. Darby. 

Was there any relationship between Mrs. Rob- 
inson and Doctor Franklin ? 

Boston. 





S. A. G. 


Tne ComproMisE Act or 1832.—What is 
known of the origin of this Act and its rea! 
author ? 


Brookiyn, N, Y. mw. &. ©. 


Sroso.—In Tue Historica, MaGaziny, L, i. 
158, it is stated, on the authority of Rev. J. B. 
Ferland of Quebec, that ‘‘the whole proceedings 
‘*in Stobo’s case, have been recently found in 
** Canada, with the intercepted letters contain- 
‘fing his plans of the French forts and details- 
‘‘of their garrisons, etc., as well as the investi- 
| ** gation into his escape, which he effected by 
| ‘winning the good graces of the jailor’s daugh- 
Washington’s capitulation at Fort Neces- 
‘* sity was found at the same time. All thes 
‘‘napers are to be published by the Canadian 
‘*Government.”” Were these papers published, 
either by the Canadian Government or any 
other? If so, when, where, by whom, and 
under what title ? 

Bronxvin.e, N, Y. 





Dick. 
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XI.—REPLIES. 


Mrxor PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Historica Socrery.(77. M. II. vi., 251.) We 


have waited for replies from our correspondents | 


concerning the issues ot the Maryland Society, 

about which, especially, there seems to bea 

great interest among Collectors, at the present | 
time. Several have assured us that their collec- 

tions are complete, and Mr. Boone recently sold a 

set as complete, none of which seem to be as full | 
as our own. In order, therefore, to draw out | 
the facts, we submit a list of the Society’s pub- | 
lications which we have in our own library; and | 
invite those who can add any titles to the list to 
do so. 


1.—Publications by the Society, itself’, bearing éts 
imprint ov seal, 

Constitution, By-Laws, Charter, ete. 

C, F. Mayer’s First Discourse. 

Latrobe’s Memoir of Benjamin Bannaker. 

Journal of Charles Carrolt of Carroliton. | 

Kennedy’s Discourse on the Life and 
Character of George Calvert. | 

Harris’s Discourse on the Life and Char- 
acter of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

Wynne’s Memoir ef Major Samuel Ring- | 
gold, 

A Relation of the Colony of the Lord | 
Baron ef Baltimore, etc. Translated 
by N. C. Brooks. 

B. Mayer’s Discourse on Commerce, Liter- | 
ature and Art.* : 

Catalogue ef Paintings, Engravings, ete. 
Virst Annual Exhibition. 

Harris’s Paper upon California. 

Donaldson’s Address on American 
onial Iistory. 

Catalogue of Paintings, Engravings, ete., 
ete. Second Annual Evhibition. 

Brown’s Discourse on the Origin and 
Growth Civil Liberty in Mary- 
land. 

Catalogue of Paintings, Engravings, ete., 
ete. Third Annual Evhibition. | 

Annual Report of the President 
Committee of Fine Arts. 

Tiffany’s Sketch of the Life and Ser- 

vices of Gen. Otho Holland Williams. 

| 


1844. 


1845. 


Col- | 


of 


and 


Dodge’s Memorials of Columbus. 

B. Mayer’s Yah-gah-jute or Logan and 
Captain Michael Cresap. 

Streeter’s Maryland, two hundred years 
ago. 

Burnap’s Origin and Causes of Democ- 
vacy in America, 


1852. 
1853. 


* Published, jointly, by the Maryland Historical Socie- 
ty, the Library Company, and the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. 


MARYLAND | 


, 1857. 
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Catalogue of Paintings, Engravings, etc. 
Fourth Exhibition. 

Norris’s Sketch of the Life of Benja- 
min Bannaker. 

African Slave-trade in Jamaica. 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts, Meps, 
Medals, Coins, ete. 

Annual Report of the President. 

Morris’s Martin Behaim. 

Catalogue of Paintings, Engravings, ete. 
ete, 

1858. Smith’s Memoir of the Baron de Kalb. 
.. Catalogue of Paintings, Engraving s, ete., 
ete. Siath Annual Exhibition. 

Annual Report of the President. 

Norris’s Karly Friends (or Quakers) in 
Maryland. 

The Maryland Historical Society and 
the Peabody Institute Trustees, A 
Report. 

Giles’s Annual Address. 

Mayer’s Memoir of Jared Sparks, LL.D. 

Constitution and By-laws. 

Mayer’s History, Possessions, and Pres- 
pects of the Maryland Historical Society. 
FUND-PUBLICATION, No. 1. * 

Pinkney’s Memoir of John H. Alexander, 
ILD. 

Catalogue of Paintings. 
bition. 

Streeter’s First Commander of Kent Is- 
land. FunD-PUBLICATION, No. 2 


Peabody Memorial. Funp-puB.ication, 
No. 3. 


1855. 
1856. 


? 


1862. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 


1868. Seventh Exhi- 


1870. 


| 2.— Not bearing the Society's imprint or seal, and 


evidently not published by the Society. 
Varnum’s Paper on The Seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
*Buchanan’s Poem on Baltimore: 
long, long time ago. 
*Davis’s Paper upon the origin of the 
Japan Expedition, Published in 1860. 


1848, 


1853. 


oT 


* This tract contains what purports to be a List of Pui- 


| lications of the Maryland Historical Society, commencing 


20th June, 1844, and ending 1st June, 1867; but, notwith- 
standing the official form of the publication, we are dispos- 
ed to doubt its accuracy. Thus, the Relation of the Colc- 
ny of the Lord Baron of Baltimore, published in 1847, was 
copied from a manuscript in the Society’s archives ; trans- 
lated by one of its members, as such ; and printed with 
no other imprint than the Society's oficial vignette; yet 
Colonel Mayer has not included it in his published list of 
the Society’s publications. Nor has he included in that ligt, 
Mr. Varnum’s very able paper, read before the Society, on 
The Seat of Government of the United States ; although 
he has included therein, as “‘ publications of the Maryland 
“ Historical Society,” Mr. Buchanan’s poem, entitled Balti- 
more, long, long ago, Mr. Davis's Paper upon the origin 
of the Japan Expedition, and Doctor Allen’s Who were the 

Jarly Settlers of Maryland, all of which, like Mr. Varnum's 
tract, severally bear on their face the evidence that they 
were not - shed by the Society nor under its direction, 
but as intividual ventures, bythe gentlemen who respec. 
tively wrote them. 
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1865. ‘*Allen’s Paper on Who were the Karly 
Settlers of Maryland? Published in 


1866. 


As we have elsewhere stated, the three tracts 
which we have distinguished by asterisks ap- 
pear to have been erroneously designated, by 
the President of the Society, as publications of 
the Society, while he has excluded from his list 
the first-named, which is quite as much so as 
the others. As none of them were printed 
either by the Society's order or with its imprint 
or vignette, we exclude all, in like manner as 
the first of them was excluded by the distin- 
guished President. 

We notice, too, that the paper of Mr. Street- 
er, on the Argentine Republic, which was pub- 
lished in The North American Review, is partic- 
ularly noticed by the President: if it was not 
agreeable to him to mention the additional fact 
that Tae Historica Magazine for March, 
1857, contains Mr. Streeter’s paper on The Fall 
of the Susquehannooks, and that for February, 
1858, contains the same gentleman’s Sketch of 
the Early Currency of Maryland and Virginia, 
both of them having been read before the So- 
ciety, we will relieve him of that unpleasant 
duty by mentioning it ourself. Those who de- 
sire to see them will find them, there. 


Morrisania, N. Y. H. B. D. 


RisE oF THE EriscoraL Caurncu 1x Mary- 
LAND. [ZH M. IL., iii, 82. ]—I had an opportuni- 
ty, to-day, of looking into some of the past num- 
bers of your very interesting Htsrortcan Mag@a- 
“ANE. Turning to the numbers relating to Mary- 


land, the first that attracted my attention was | 


that relating to the forming of the early Church 
there, in early times, in the February number of 
1868 (p. 82), by E. D. N. It speaks of the 
Reverend John Yeo. 
that, after the accusation brought against him, in 
Delaware, in 1680, and his clearing himself, he 
removed to Baltimore-county, Maryland, as the 
papers in the State Archives show us, and settled 


near Joppa, the then County-seat of that County, | 


having charge of three Congregations—at Back- 
river, at the Gunpowder, and at Bush-river ? 
There he died, in 1686, leaving a son, who was 
sent to England, for his education ; one daughter, 
who married a Gibson ; and another, who married 
a Garretson—names very prominent in that 
neighborhood, and still are so. 

Mr. N. states, apparently on the authority of 
Mrs. Taney, that there was neither Church nor 
regular Clergyman of the Church of England, in 
the Province, when Mr. Yeo left. How does this 
agree with Mr. Yeo’s statement, in his letter, that 
there were three besides himself, and Lord Balti- 
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Will you allow me to add | 


| May, 


more’s, that there were then four, well provided 


for? See Anderson’s Colonial History. 
BaLTIMORE, Mb. E. A. 


| 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VIRGINIA Historical, 
Socrery, (77. M. IL. vi, 251).—‘“ Dick” asks to 
be favored “ with a Bibliography of the Miner 
‘issues of the several Historical Societies.” 

As this information, in regard to all the issues 
of the different Historical Societies, will be of 
interest, if not of value, to collectors of books 
in this line, I propose to make a contribution 
to your pages, in reference to the Virginia His- 
torical Society, the publications of which, 
though very meagre, yet possess an interest un- 
surpassed by any other similar publications. 
The Virginia Historical and Philosophical 

Society was organized on the twenty-ninth of 
December, 1831. In consequence of the preva- 
lence of Asiatic Cholera, in 1832, the efforts to 
effect a permanent organization were not very 
successful; and the first Anniversay Meeting 
was not held until the fourth of February, 1833, 
on which occasion an Address was delivered by 
Jonathan P, Cushing, A. M., President of Hamp- 

| den Sydney College; and the first publication 

|had for its title, Collections of the Virginia 

| Historical and Philosophical Society, Volume 

| I. Richmond: 1838. This is an octavo pamph- 


| let, containing a Preface; the Constitution of 
| the Society ; Mr. Cushing’s Address; Memoir of 
| Indian Names, by Colonel Stuart, of Greenbrier- 
county; Record of Grace Sherwood’s Trial for 
Witchcraft, in 1705, in Princess Anne-county, 
Virginia; List of Donations; and Roll of Mem- 


| bers. pp. 87. 

Under its first organization, the Society did 
not achieve much success, It was granted a 
Charter by the Legislature of Virginia, in 1834; 
but we have no printed record of its proceed- 
| ings for thirteen years. A reorganization was 
| perfected in 1847; and arrangements were made 
| for an annual meeting and the publication of a 
volume, to be the first of a series, to be called 
| the Annals of Virginia. 

In January, 1848, the first number of a quar- 

| terly journal, styled the Virginia Historical Reg- 

| ister and Literary Advertiser, was published by 
William Maxwell, the “Secretary and General 
“ Agent of the Society.” This was accepted as the 
organ of the Society ; and the first number con- 

| tains an account of the Annual Meeting of the 

| Society, on the sixteenth of December, 1847. 

| The work was continued for six years. Each 
volume contains about two hundred and twen- 
ty-two pages, besides reprints of the proceed- 
ings of the Historical Society. There is a great 
deal of interesting information, invaluable to the 
historian and antiquarian, and not to be found 


| 
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anywhere else. The first two volumes, for 1848 
and ’9, have on their title-pages, T’he Virginia 
Historical Register and Literary Advertiser, 
edited by William Maxwell; those for 1850 
and 51 have the same title, save that the word 
“ Advertiser” is omitted and “ Note-Book” in- 
serted; and those for 1852 and °53 have the 
word “ Companion” instead of “ Note Book.” 
These volumes, however, although containing 


full accounts of the Proceedings and Donations, | 


and much of the Coilections, do not represent 
all that was done by the Society. In August, 
1848, the first volume of the Annales was pub- 
lished. 


and along the Atlantic Coast of North America, 
from 1520 to 1578, prepared for the Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society, by Conway 
Robinson, Chairman of its Hzxecutive Commit- 
tee, and Published by the Society. 
Printed by Sheppard and Colin, 1848. Octavo, 
pp. xv and 491. This volume was prepared 
with great care; and forms « valuable contri- 
bution to American history. In 1851, the So- 
ciety published An Address on the Life and 
Character of the late Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 


by William H. Macfarland, pp. 12; and, in 1852, | 


The Virginia Constitution ef 1776: A Dis- 


course delivered before the Virginia Historical | 


Society, by II. A. Washington. 

After the publication of the Register termin- 
ated, as above stated, with the year 1853, the 
Executive Committee of the Society issued a 
pamphlet called the Virginia Historical Report- 


er. Volume L., 1854, contains the proceedings 
of the Society, at its seventh annual meeting, 
with Reports of the Committee and an Address, 
by Hugh Blair Grigsly, Esq., on The Virginia 
Convention of 1829-30; and other matters. Pp. 
116. The next issue was by the same title, Vol. 
{. Part II, 1855, It contained the proceedings of 
the eighth annual meeting and an Address by 


Honorable R. M. T. Hunter— Observations on the | 


History of Virginia. 48. pp.  Vol.1, Part IIL, 


1856, of the same, contains proceedings of the | 
ninth annual meeting, Constitution of the Socie- | 


ty, and an Address by James P. Holcombe, 
sketches of the Writings issued and containing 
the Resolutions, Pp. 63. There is then an in- 
terval in the series for several years, the next is- 


sue being the Reporter, Vol. IL., Part I, 1869, | 


which contains the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
Annual Meetings, 1857, 58 and ’59, with an Ad- 
dress on The Virginia Colony, by George F. 
Holmes, and a paper on Zhe Date of the Mar- 
riage of Pocahontas, which was read at a Called 
Meeting of the Society, on the ninteenth of Jan- 
uary, 1860, by Wyndhan Robertson. Pp. 87. 
This is the Jast publication made by the So- 
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The title reads: n account of Discoe- | 
eries in the West, until 1519, and of Voyages to | 


Richmond ; | 


oAt 


| ciety ; but by an arrangement made with Mr. 
| Charles B. Richardson, of New York, he was 
allowed the use of the MS. Diaries of General 
Washington, for publication, upon condition of 
furnishing the Society with one hundred copies ; 
and the work was issued, the copies for the So- 
ciety having on their title-page, The Diary of 
George Washington from 1789 to 1791, embrac- 
| ing the opening of the first Congress and his 
Tours through New England, Long Island, and 
the Southern States, together with his Journal 
of a Tour to the Ohio, in 1758. Edited by Ben- 
son J. Lossing. Richmond: Press of the His- 
torical Society, 1861. _ Pp. 248. 

The symptoms of the approaching struggle 
between the North and South, monopolizing the 
thoughts of our people, to the exclusion of every 
thing else, the Society suffered the neglect whicl» 
befell all similar institutions in the South; and 
nothing more was done until recently. Efforts 
are now being made to revive the Society; and 
we may hope soon to see a resumption of its 
publications. 


The above includes a complete list of every- 
thing published by or under the auspices of the 
Virginia Historical Society. For some reason 
that cannot be ascertained now, but few numbers 
of the Reporter was issued in form above 
named, The Addresses of Messrs. Grigsly, Hun- 
ter, Holcomb and Holmes were published in 
| seperate pamphlets, without any other matter, 
| or anything to indicate their connection with 
the Reporter. There is considerable uniformi- 
ty in the size of the whole of these works, but 
not sufficient to gratify the fastidious book col- 
lector. The Harly Voyages and Washington 
Diary are bound in cloth; and the former is 
quarter of an inch taller than the latter. Some 
few copies of the Register are a little shorter 
than the Diary; but a majority were cut much 
smaller before being issued. The Collections, 
of 1838, Washington’s Address, and Rezorter 
Vol. I, Part I, and Vol. I, Part II, are full size ; 
but the rest of them are much smaller, one 
more than an inch in heighth and half an inch 
in width—there are no exceptions to the last 
|named. [he members of the Society being 
| scattered over the area of a large State, and 
| the organization for the management of details 
{not being very complete, the distribution of 
the Register and Reporter was not made to a 
great many members; and of the large number 
i left in the hands of the Librarian, nearly the 

whole were destroyed by fire, at the evacuation 
of Richmond, and they are thus rendered quite 
scarce, and are not so well known as they should 
be. The readers of any historical works relat- 
ing to Virginia, issued since 1853, wi'l find con- 
' stant reference to the pages of the Register ; 
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and it would be an acceptable addition to the 
historical literature of the day, if some one 
would republish them. 


Ricumonp, Va. Te We. 


XII.—BOOKS. 


REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tae Hisrortoat MaGaztne, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henxy B. 
/AWBON, ee N, ¥.,” or to Messrs. Cuaries 
Sourmyver & Co., ellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Grammar of the Choctaw La: by the Rev. Cy- 
ras Byington. ited from the al in the Library 
of the American Phil cal ty. By D. G. Brinton, 
. Octavo, pp. 56. 


M.D. Philadelphia : 1 


The author of this Grammar was a native of | 


Berkshire, in Massachusetts; a missionary, of 
neatly fifty years standing, among the Choctaws ; 
and one of the most accomplished scholars in 
the limited literature of that Nation. 


In 1834, after a careful survey and study of 


. 


the subject, Mr. Byington wrote a Grammar of 
the language, which has remained unpublished 
to this day; and five times that Grammar has 
heen carefully revised, and a sixth revision was 


in progress when, in 1868, death arrested his | 


labors, 

The difficulties which the author necessarily 
encountered, in breaking this new ground in 
aboriginal philology and in reducing it into a 
system, will be clearly understood by every one 
who has worked in a similar field and encoun- 
tere the tangled and stubborn results of an 
hitherto undisturbed reign of nature, in that 
vicinity; and if there are some imperfections 
in the work, it will nevertheless be valued as 
“one of the most valuable, original, and in- 
“structive of any ever written of an American 
“ language.” 

The copy before us is taken from the MSS. in 
the Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety; and it has been carried through the 
press by Doctor Brinton, whose qualifications 
for the discharge of such a duty are too well 


known and too widely recognized to need any | 


description in this place. 

To the philologist, the ethnologist, and the 
student of aboriginal literature, this tract will 
be very welcome; while its typographical 
beauty and its novelty will secure for it, every 
where, a curious interest, beyond that enjoyed 
by many others, of the same class of publica- 
tions. 


2.—Biogra; 
Indian Affairs for the Province of New York, and 0 
First Provincial Congress, held in Albany, in 1154; Aid- 


ical Notice of Peter Wraxali, er, of 
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<-Came to Sir William Johnson during the Crown Point 
Ez. ton of 1755; etc. (Communicated to the Alban 
tu Ane 16, 1866, and May 31, 1870.) By Daniel J. 
Pratt. Sine loco, sine anno. Octavo, pp. 7. 

Peter Wraxall was one of those officers whom 
the King of Great Britain saddled on the Col- 
| onists in New York, and against whose intru- 
| sion those Colonists, through their chosen re- 
| presentatives, solemnly “declared,” in their 
concurrence with the Declaration of the other 
| twelve Colonies, on the ninth of July, 1776; 
and pretty much all that the diligence of the 
|zealous author of this tract has discovered 
‘concerning him is, that, about 1746, he appear- 
;ed in New York, as a retainer of the Govern- 
jment; that he obtained leave to return to 
| England, in 1747, probably to seek promotion ; 
| that, five years after, he appeared a second 
time, with a Royal Mandamus, securing to him 
the office of Secretary of Indian Affairs in New 
York, and three other local offices in Albany ; 
ithat he did not secure the latter; that he was 
ithe Secretary of the Provincial Congress of 
}1754—the result, it may be, of his peculiar 
ability to render “the very best service in that 
| “capacity,” if not of his peculiar willingness 
jto secure the advantages of that position, in 
{securing the favor of the controlling men of 
the several Colonies—that, as an attache of Sir 
| William Johnson, in the Indian Department, 
jhe naturally became an attache of that gentle- 
}man, when he became «a soldier; that he mar- 
|ried Miss Stillwell; and that he died, leaving 
}the draft of an undated and unsigned Will, a 
| Widow, and a small property. 
} «Mr. Wraxall was fortunate in having secured 
| so energetic and so excellent a biographer, es- 
| pecially in view of the fact that so little is 
| known concerning either him or his services. 

There is nothing remarkable in the typogra- 
| phy of the tract. 


8.—An Address delivered before the Worcester Lyceum 
and Natural History Association, May 17th, 1810. By Na- 
thaniel Paine. President of the Association. Worcester : 
1870. Small octavo, pp. 22. 

The City of Worcester is favored, as Boston 
and New Bedford are, with an excellent Public 
Library ; and in this little volume we have the 
history of the separate beginnings which, when 
united, resulted in the establishment of that 
well-managed and useful institution and of 
this Lyceum. 

We have read this uarrative—which seems 
to be the Inaugural Address of our friend, the 
President of the Lyceum—with great pleasure ; 
and, inasmuch as it traces the rise, and pro- 
gress, and end of several of the institutions in 
that Town and County, which were successive- 
ly organized for the intellectual improvement 
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of the inhabitants—the Public Library and the | their author and owner. 
Lyceum alone remaining to afford evidence of| We are not prepared to admit all that our 
their temporary existence and of their short- | friend, Mr. Field, has said in all these papers— 
lived usefulness, each in its turn—we cannot | indeed, we are disposed to doubt their accura- 
regard this little volume otherwise than as a| cy, in some instances—yet there is enough in 
most important contribution to the local history | them to entitle them to the respect of every 
ot Worcester.. | antiquary and their author to the earnest thanks 

It is a “ private-print,” twenty-five copies | of his readers. We hope he will be mindful 
only having been struck off, for the use of its | of his promise to continue his labors, in this 
author—the copy before us being “No, 14,” of | field, in order that every fragment may be 


the edition. 


saved, and not a particle lost, of all that has 
come down to us, traditionally, from the Past. 


4.—Third Re-union of the Society of the Army of the | We have no fear of the evils of traditional an- 
Cumberland, held at Indianapolis, 1869, Published by Or- | nals, while the truth is left untrammelled, in 


der of the Society. Cincinnati : 1870. 
unpaged, 188. 

We have .been favored 
friends, Messrs, Robert Clarke & Co., of Cin- 
«<innati, with a copy of this elegant volume, 
which will most appropriately serve as a me- 
morial of the third of the re-unions of the 
veterans of the noble Army of the Cumberland. 

Such a volume, intended for such a purpose, 
must not be expected to afford much material 
for history ; yet there is one little speech of 
(reneral Rosecrans—‘ old Rosey”—which is 
packed with such material. There is no one, 
inless General Rosecrans himself, who 
safely write of General Thomas, either as a sol- 
dier or a “ white man,” nor of the Army of the 
Cumberland and its exploits, without consulting 
that little speech ; and we have pleasure, there- 
fore, in calling attention to it. 

It is always refreshing to see the beautiful 
specimens of the handiwork of Messrs. Clarke 
ind Co’s workmen and of that firm’s liberality 
as employing printers, which are so often laid 
before us. Such books are an honor to those 
who make them; and if they cannot work an 
improvement in the taste of Western book- 
buyers, the West is past improvement. 

This volume was “not printed for sale.” 


5.—Historic and Antiquarian Scenes in Brooklyn and 
4ts Vicinity, with illustrations of some of its antiquities. 
By T. W. Field. Brooklyn: 1868 Quarto, pp. vill, 96. 

In this handsome volume, the first of a prom- 
ised series on the same general subject, Mr. 
Field has presented thirteen distinct historical 
papers, illustrated with eleven lithographic 
prints and a map. These papers, we believe, 
are entirely from the pen of Mr. Field; and he 
tells his readers, with commendable snap, that 
all except three of the illustrations were en- 
graved from sketches made by himself; loaned 
by him to the Park Commissioners and Com- 
mon Council, for the illustration of volumes is- 
sued by those bodies; evidently used by them 
without due credit; and now “reclaimed” by 


Octavo, pp. vill, | the hands of honest and earnest men, to oppose 


them, 
by our excellent | 


Mr. Field has very much to say, very confi- 
dently, concerning General Woodhull’s last 
days and concerning the movements of the 
Royal troops, immediately preceding the Battle 
of Long Island; yet, we fancy it would require 
very little trouble to overthrow the greater part 
of it, by comparing those statements with the 
unquestionable authorities, in our adjoining 
room, which every student willingly honors. 
So, too, about the De Sille house, at New 


| Utrecht, to which the first paper in this volume 
can | 


is devoted—how does Mr. Field know that De 


| Sille ever built the house which is herein de- 


scribed, or even ever saw it? We have an 
original sketch of the Yellow Mill, drawn from 
the Mill itself, by one of New York’s best- 
known artists of that period, which is as un- 
like Mr. Field's picture as it is unlike the City 
Mills, at the Ferry—shall we credit Mr. Field’s 
or our own? So, too, if our memory serves us 
faithfully—and we write from memory only, 
without turning to our books—the Lefferts 
house has other chronicles than those which 
Mr, Field has presented. But we need go no 
further. 

The volume is a very handsome one, except 


| in size—it is too large—and was printed for 


private circulation only. The verso of the 
title-page indicates the edition as one of one 
hundred and ten copies ; but Mr. Field informs 
us that only ninety-nine were really perfected. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


6.—Franklin Society Publications. IT, Early New 
pers in Illinois: Read before the Franklin ety of 
City of Cogn Sr Henry R. Boss. January 20, 1870. 
Chicago: The in Society. 1870. Quarto, pp. 48. 

We have already referred to the first of the 
Society’s publications ; and the second is before 
us—as good-looking as the last, and not less 
valuable. 

Our old time friend, Mr. Boss, has certainly 
discharged an important duty in the prepara- 
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tion of this work—a history of the early days 
of the Newspaper press of Illinois—and we trust 
he will live, many years, to enjoy the honor to 
which he is justly entitled, for having conceived 
and carried out so useful a work. 

Commencing with a careful examination of 
the already vexcd question of the establishment 
of the first newspaper within the limits of the 
present State of Illinois, he proceeds to notice, 
successively, the origin and history of the first 
three of the pioneer sheets which appeared 
there; and then, County by County, he glances 
at the subsequent crops of newspapers, each 
playing its little part in the great drama of 
“ life in the West,” which have risen, and flour- 
ished, and passed away, in that important 
member of the sisterhood of States. All this he 
does, too, without any parade of flashy rhetoric 
or questionable philosophy; dealing in facts 
and figures only ; and indicating clearly, not on- 
ly his sense of the high character of his undertak- 
ing, but his views concerning the way in which 
he should carry it out, within the limits assign- 
ed to him by the Society. 
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reasonably be welcomed by every thoughtful 
man who can understand their importance to 
those who shall follow us. They preserve, in- 
deed, the principal, very often the only, records of 
the details of the westward march of empire and 
the establishment ofits power, beyond the moun- 
tains; and the preparation and publication of 
them are among the first-fruits of the progress 
of another civilization, differing in character 
from that which, in the persons and doings of 
the generation which is now rapidly disappear- 
ing from the homes which they reared and the 
Commonwealths which they constituted in that 
portion of our country, preceded and prepared 
the way for it. 

The volume before us opens with the record 
of the Society's meetings ut Norwalk, Groton, 
Sandusky, Monroeville, and New London, all in 
Ohio; and these are followed by biographical 
sketches of early settlers in that State, historical 
addresses, devoted to “ pioneer history,” person- 
al reminiscences of those who led the way in 
western settlement, obituary notices of those 
who have recently deceased, etc.; and it closes 


We do not see wherein, under the cireum- with indices of the contents of the last threc 


| 


stances, the work could have been better done; 
and we earnestly congratulate our friend on hav- 
ing secured so great 2 success in so useful a ser- 
vice. 

The typography of the work is very beauti- 
ful; but the size of the paper makes it inconve- 
nient for preservation. 


7.— The Fire Lands Pioneer: Published by the Fire Lands 
Historical Society, at their Rooms in Whittlesey Building, 
Norwalk, Ohio. Vol. X. June, 1870. Sandusky, Ohio: 
Register Office. 1870. Octavo, pp. 119 Price 50 cents. 

This is another excellent work of the same 
class as that, by Mr. Boss, which we have just 
noticed—a record of the early history of a por- 
tion of the mighty West—and as it has quietly 
taken its place on our book shelves, year after 
year, for ten years past, we have learned its im- 


portance, as material for future workmen in that | 


ripening field of labor, and treasured it. 


The West has been engaged, hitherto, in oth- | 


er occupations than writing history: it has not, 
until very recently, even cared about the preser- 
vation ofits own records. It is to be considered, 


therefore, even to-day, in connection with his- | 
terical literature, as a mere wilderness, with | 


here and there an opening, where some hardy 


pioneer, such as, among others, Doctor Drake. | 
and Lyman C. Draper, and I. H. Lapham, and | 
Charles I. Cist, and Robert Clarke, and Henry | 


R. Boss, and Isaac Smucker, and E. D. Mansfield, 
each in his own field of labor, has let in, through 
its dense overgrowth, the sun-shine and the show- 
er; and, for this reason, such works as this may 


volumes of the work, which are intended to be 
bound together. 

It makes no pretension to beauty of typogra- 
phy; but the importance of its contents will 
ensure it a welcome in many a library and house: 


hold. 


8.—A discourse on the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Gulian Crommelin Verplanck, delivered before the New- 
York Historical Society, May 17th, 1870, by William Cullen 
Bryant. New York: Printed for the Society. MDCCCLXX. 
Octavo, pp. 60. 

In this beautiful pamphlet, Mr. Bryant has 
presented to the world his recollections of the 
venerable Gulian C, Verplanck—the friend of 
Paulding, Irving, Sands, and Kemble; the ac 
complished belles lettres scholar, acute lawyer, 
and genial gentleman; the earnest free-tradcr, 
the intelligent Democrat, the honest ‘ Copper- 
* head.” 

It is more than ordinarily historical in its 
character; and, scattered throughout its pages, 
are some very interesting statements, which, if 
true, are historically and politically -important. 
These will cause the tract to be referred to, as an 
authority, more than is usual in such cases; and, 
while, inthe absence of competent testimony, 
we are not prepared either to admit or deny 
much that Mr. Bryant has said therein, our own 
incredulity is strengthened, generally, by his un- 
warranted assertion that,in 1786, when Verplanck 
was born, “ @ little beyond Wall-street, a few 
“ ods only, lay the island of New Yorkin all its 
“ original beauty, so that it was but @ step from 
“'Wall-street to the country ;” and if he had 
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specified just where and when that celebrated 
thoroughfare, during Verplanck’s boyhood, could 
truly have been said to be “ full of dwelling- 
“houses, with here and there a church, which 
“has long since disappeared,” we might have 
looked on some other statements, made therein, 
with more confidence than we can now look on 
them. 

Mr. Bryant is said to an excellent poct, and 
heis said to edit The Evening Post with ability ; 
but when he addresses a Historical Society, on 
matters of History, he should employ facts rath- 
er than rhetoric; and his editorial carelessness, 
too often employed in the sanctum, should nev- 
er have thus disfigured such an address, on such 
a subject, before such an audience. 

As we have said, the pamphlet isa handsome 
one. 


%.—Memorial Address on the Life and Services of Kev. 
Pliny H. White, pronounced before the Vermont Histori- 
cal jety, in the Representives’ Hall, Montpelier, Tues- 
day Eve., Oct. 19, 1869, by Henry Clarke, Rutland. Mont- 
pelier: 1869. Octavo, pp. 15. 


In our February number, we alluded to this 
Address, while we were noticing the published 
record of the Society’s proceedings, of which 
it formed a part; and we have only, therefore, 
in this place, to allude to its publication in this 


form, in order that Collectors, who are inter- 
ested in such matters, may be made aware of its 
appearance, 


10.—Review of Annual Report of the Shepherd’s Fold, 
by the test of truth. New York: 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 46. 

One side of a quarrel, among some who pro- 
fess to be Christians, concerning the manage- 
ment, by those who profess to be Christians, of 
an institution which seeks to be considered as 
Christian in its character. 
From such Christians, “Good Lord deliver 
Tg 


l1.—Proceedings at the Installation of the Rev. John 
Murray Forbes, D.D.,as Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary, at the Church of the Transfiguration, on the 
east of St. Matthias, Thursday, February 24, 1870. Pub- 
lished by order of the Standing Committee. New York: 
1870. Octavo, pp. 46. 

We remember Mr. Forbes when he was the 
respected Rector of the Episcopalian Church 
of St. Luke, in Hudson-street: we remember 
him when he was the Parish Priest, or its equiv- 
alent, in the Roman Catholie Church of St. 
Ann, opposite La Fayette Place, in Eighth- 
street: we meet him, in this pamphlet, as the 
Dean, controllin g the destinies, of the Protestant 
Episcopalian Seminary and giving tone to its 
teachings. 

His Address indicates, very clearly, what Mr. 
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Forhes is, to-day: it indicates, too, what, with- 
out much change, he may be, to-morrow: it 
does not indicate what, with equal facility and 
as little regret, he may or may not be, next 
week, The call of such a man, to such a situ- 
ation, with the control of such an influence, it 
seems to us, is a dangerous experiment; but it 
concerns others more than it concerns us. 
The pamphlet is a handsome one. 


12,—Annual Register Massachusetts Commandery Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. 
Compiled ae H. Bell, Recorder. City of Boston: 
May, 1870, odecimo, pp. 29. 

The latest publication of the Massachusetts- 
branch of the Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States—a body which, 
if we understand its character correctly, is 
as much more anti-republican in its teachings 
and tendencies than was the Order of the 
Cincinnati, of which General Washington 
was the head, as that Society was more so than 
the great body of the inhabitants of the several 
States, in the day when its ribbons and badges 
were displayed in the streets, on the coats of its 
members, The Cincinnati was so far obnoxious, 
in the best days of the Republic, because of its 
anti-republican tendencies, that it was prompt- 
ly abandoned by its best members ; and, with 
a shadowy exception, here and there, it has 
ceased to exist: how much more obnoxious to 
the spirit of the Constitution and to ‘the insti- 
tutions of the Republic, is this body, with its 
extreme anti-republicanism and its ridiculous 
display of ignorance of the fundamental laws 
which demand obedience both to the Common- 
wealth and the Confederacy ? 

We beg to suggest, respectfully, to the hon- 
est and earnest men whose names are enrolled 
in this organization, to read the frame of Gov- 
ernment of the venerable Commonwealth of 
which they are generally members,—-a docu- 


! ment which was written by John Adams—and 


to compare that instrument and its teachings 
with the little volume before us and its teach- 
ings, and to answer to their own consciences, as 
honest men, which of the two demands their first 
homage and to which of the two they will ren- 
der it. 

The tract is fairly printed. 


C.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


18 —Seventh Biennial Report of the Board of Curators 
of the Iowa State Historical Society for the biennial period 
ending December 1, 1869, to the Governor of Iowa. Des 
Moines : F. M. Mills, State Printer. 1870. Octavo, pp. 14. 

In several of the Western States, the Histori- 
cal Societies are State Institutions, nearly, if 
not wholly, disregarding the Voluntary Princi- 
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ple, and levying a support on the productive | 
energies of the Peoples among whom they rest, 
through the tax-gatherer. They are, therefore, 
dependents on legislative good-will; subject 
to legislative caprice; and, sometimes, held in 
check by legislative and executive caution or | 
prejudices. 

The Iowa Society is one of that class; and | 
the Report before us is the biennial Report | 
which, as a State Institution, it is required to 
make to the Executive. 

The receipts of the Society, during the two 
years, were about seventy-three hundred dol- 
lars, of which seven thousand were from the | 
State Treasurer; it has two thousand volumes | 
and thirty-six hundred tracts on its shelves, ex- 
clusive of nearly eleven hundred volumes of | 
newspapers—by far the most important part of | 
its collection ; and its exchanges of State Doc- 
uments are far and wide—indeed, it does not 
not seem to have expended a dollar for books, | 
luring the past two years; and so has done lit- | 
tle for the encouragement of historical literature. 

We have grave doubts concerning this line of | 
polity. We recognize the usefulness of the 
Society’s service as a collector of newspapers ; | 
and there our knowledge of its usefulness ends 


—indeed, we are not quite sure that even that | © 


service might not be done quite as well by the | 
State Librarian, directly, as by a nominal So- | 
ciety which is, in fact, only a bureau of the 
Executive Department. 

Asa distributor of State publications and as a 
publisher of a quarterly periodical, it seems to 
be unnecessary, as a State Institution, support- | 
ed by State tax, since its machinery is too cost- | 
ly for such a purpose; and we do not believe | 
that among the legitimate purposes of taxation, 
even in Iowa, is the expense of editing and 
printing a quarterly magazine on any subject. 

If the State of Iowa is desirous of making 
an effort to encourage historical enquiries, it is 
well; but she is not expending her money to 
the best advantage, for such a purpose, in the 
plan she is now pursuing. : 





14.—Preliminary Field Report of the United States 
ee t Survey of Colorado and 4S Mexico, condact- 
ed under the authority of Hon. J. D. Cox, Secretary of the 


Interior, by F. V. «8. : 
Government Printing Ofce. er x ne 

We refer to this document in order to bring 
it to the notice of such of our readers as col- 
lect works of this class. 

It is a well-written Report of a careful sur- 
vey of various portions of Colorado and New 
Mexico; and it will amply repay those who 
shall devote time to a perusal of it. 
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D.—PRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Me nity of Rome, by Theodor Mommeen. Translat- 
ed, with the sanction and —a Rev. Wil- 
P. ag ea With a preface by Dr. Leonhard 
Schuitz. New ion, in four volumes. Volume III. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. Crown octavo, pp. 
571. Price $ 2.00 
The high character of this work and the range 
of enquiry which it embraces, are so well known 
to our readers, that nothing remains for us to do 
but to announce this appearance of a new vol- 
ume—the last but one of the series—in the same 
neat style which distinguishes the preceding 
volumes. 


16.—A particular histor 


y of the Five Years French and 
Indian War in New Lngia 


nad and Parts Adjacent, from 
its Declaration by the King of France, March 15, 1744, to 
the treaty with the Hastern Indians, Oct. 16, 1749, some- 
times called Governor Shirley’s War. With a Memoir of 
Major-general Shirley, accompanied by his portrait and oth- 
erengravings. By Samnel G, Drake. Albany: Joel Mun- 
sell, 1870. Small quarto, pp. 312. 

The venerable author of this work is so well 

known, as one of the best-informed and most 
pains-taking of American historians, that a 
new volume from his pen will be widely welcom- 
ed; and whatever he sets his hand to and becomes 
personally responsible for, may be relied on as 
good. 
The character of the handsome work now be- 
fore us will be seen on its title-page, copied 
above ; and it only remains for us to say of it, in 
this place, that itis exceedingly minute in its 
descriptions and very complete, in allits parts. It 
is, besides, very handsome, as a specimen of 
book-making. 


oman of the Virginia Company of London, with 
Letters to and from the First Colony never before printed. 
By Edward D. Neill. Albany, N. Y.; Joel Munsell. 1369. 
Small Quarto, pp. xvi, 482. 

The manuscript Z’ransactions of the Virginia 
Company of London are in the Library of the 
Congress, unpublished, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts which were made to secure their publication. 
many years ago, by J. Wingate Thornton, Esqr. 
of Boston, and, more recently, by Rev. E. D. 
Neill, of Washington. 

The want of success, in these attempts, have 
led to a publication, by Mr. Neill, of a history 
of that Company, based on the manuscript refer- 
red to; and, in the handsome volume before us, we 
have that history, as the learned author has pre- 
sented it to the world. 

A Preface narrates the history of the venerable 
manuscript, the process by which it has been pre- 
served, and its character. It refers to the excite- 
ment which Gosnold’s voyage produced in Eng- 
land ; and contains a good Bibliotheca Virgin- 
iana, which will be very convenient for reference. 
|The text of the History begins with the first 
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Charter, obtained in 1606, and ends with the dis- 
solution of the Company, in 1624. 

The great importance of the subjects introduced 
into this narrative will be apparent to every one ; 
hut to the student of the history of Colonization 
in America, this volume, in the absence of the 
Transactions of the Virginia Company, will be 
indispensable. Mr. Neill has, therefore, done 
good service in thus placing the facts within reach 
of those who need them ; and we have pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to the work. 

The volume is a very handsome once. 


18—A History oj the City of Brooklyn, 
ola town and village of Brooklyn, the town of Bushwick, 
and the village and city of Williamsburgh. By Henry R. 
Stiles. Vol. III. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Published by Subscrip- 
tion. 1870. Octavo, pp. vili, 501—983. 


We have already noticed the first and second | 


yolumes of this work ; and we have pleasure in 
congratulating our respected friend on the appear- 
ance of the third, which completes it. 


In this volume, the industrious author gives, | 
first, the history of what he calls the history of | 
‘the consolidated city of Brooklyn,” from 1860 | 
until now ; and, as a matter of course, it has noth- | 


ing to do with antiquities, in any form, in that 
portion of it. Next, tne Ferries, Railroads, 


Docks and Commerce, Manufactures, Water and | 


Drainage, Fire Department, Boards of Health, 


Public Parks and Cemeteries, Churches and Mis- | 


sion Schools, Hospitals and Asylums, Schools, 


Libraries, Public Amusements, Newspaper Press, | 


Public Institutions, Navy Yard, Post-oftices, and 
Militia, successively receive careful notice; and 
two elaborate Indices close the work. 

As a local work, required great labor in its 
preparation und depending largely on local sup- 
port, it is not to be expected that it is, in every 
respect, dispassionate or strictly accurate ; yet it 
isas nearly so as, under the circumstances, may 
reasonably be hoped for. The chapter on the 
Ferries, for instance, is tinged with Brooklyn's 
prejudices, and reflects too little credit on the au- 
thor’s independence as a reliable historian ; while 
that on the Militia, and some others, seem to in- 
dicate a forgetfulness in the author that any other 
place exists in this State, except Brooklyn. 

The volume is very beautifully printed, by 
Munsell of Albany. 


19.—The American Printer: A Manual of Typography: 


containing complete instructions for soneae as well as 
tical “Directions for Managing al Depestmente of a 
Tables, Schemes for 


ting Office. With several 

ig forms in every variety, Hints to Authors and Pub- 
lishers, etc. By Thomas Mackellar. Philadelphia: Mac- 
kellar, Smith, & Jordan. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. x, 5—836, 


We have received from our respected friend 
the author—the head of the well-known firm 
which publishes it—a copy of the last edition of 


Including the | 
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this work, so widely and so favorably known 
among printers; and we refer to it with the great- 
er pleasure, since it is at once so complete, as a 
manual of the art, and so beautiful, as a mere 
specimen of book-making. 

But there are others than occupants of print- 
ing-offices unto whom this volume may render 
good service; and for the benefit of these we 

would call attention to it. 

|  Itis, as we have said, a beautiful specimen of 
| book-making ; and may honorably find a place 
| on any book-shelf. 


20.—A Primary Ilistory of the United States. For 
Schools and Families. By Benson J. Lossing. Tlustrated 
with numerous engravings. A New Edition, including a 
| history of the Great Rebellion. New York: Sheldon & 
| Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 239. 


A Grammar School History of the United States, from 


| the discovery ot America to the present time. By Benson 
J. Seottee. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings. 
| York:) Mason Bros, 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 288. 


(New 


A Common-School History of the United States; from , 
the earliest period to the present time. By Benson J. Loss- 
ing. Tilustrated by Maps, and over 200 other engravings. 
(New York ;} Mason Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 883. 

Those who undertake to instruct the rising gen- 
eration undertake a duty of the utmost import- 
} ance; and the utmost caution should be exercis- 
ed, therefore, in the selection of both the teacher 
and the text-books employed. The reason for 
this will be obvious; and we honor those parents 
and guardians, no matter who they are, who sed- 
| ulously guard the avenues which lead to the 
minds of their children and faithfully exclude 
therefrom cven the creeping-things of what they 
conceive to be error. There can be no compromise 
; on this subject, without criminalty. There can 
beno dalliance with Falsehood, without danger— 

“ We first endure, then pity, then EMBRACE”— 
and that creature is a philanthropist who shall 
give a serpent, as a plaything, to a laughing in- 
fant, in its cradle, when compared with that 
other creature—we can give it no specific name 
| —who, while knowing what the Truth is, shall 
disregard it and poison the minds of the inquir- 
ing young people of any country, with what it 
knows to be Falsehood. The youth of to-day 
will very soon be the controlling authority of 
| the world and the parents, guardians, and in- 
| structors of generations yet unborn—of genera- 
| tions, too, which, if improperly taught, will 

revel, unwittingly, in error and crime. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
the result of a pretty close examination of the 
series of School Histories which are named at 
the head of this notice. Mr. Lossing is an old 
personal friend of ourself; aad when we say 
that, in these volumes, he has written what he 
must know is wholly and unequivocally untrue, 
positively pernicious, and tending only to evil, 
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we speak understandingly and without fear of 


successful contradiction. 

Mr. Lossing possesses the means to write 
truthfully, but he has failed to employ them or 
to regard theirtcachings. He was a writer of 
History when we only read it; and his zeal served, 
not a little, in ouryoung manhood, to turn our at- 
tention to, and enlist our sympathies in, the 
great subject of his then earnest investigations. 
While he rode, triumphantly, to honor and af- 
fluence, as a successful writer of American His- 
tory, we looked on, admiringly and joyfully, 
and plodded after him, as best we could, and 
gleaned from the harvest-field in which he had 
reaped and garnered his sheaves. As in the 
days of the Apostle, however, time has rolled 
on; and Mr. Lossing has become a veteran, 
while we, now, sometimes not only read but 
write History, He has reached that position 
where, if ever, he can afford to defy all cavil- 
lers who are in the service of falsehood; 
and where he can, if he will, gallantly and 
honorably make battle for the Truth of History, 
against all comers: we do something more, 
now-a-days, than look on Mr. Lossing’s writings 
—we look into them; we ask, as was once be- 
fore asked, elsewhere, “if these things ARE so ;” 
and if we find that they are Nor so, we condemn 
both the “ things” and their author. 

With Mr. Lossing’s original plan we have no 
quarrel. His system of grading his successive 
volumes, so that each succeeding volume was 
an extension of the last, was an excellent idea, 
and well calculated to be useful, either in 
schools or elsewhere. But we dispute his 
right, we dispute the right of any one, to lay 
before cither the young or the old of our coun- 
try, as History, what is, and is known to be, a 
falsehood. 

There is no careful student of American His- 
tory, of fair abilities and respectable standing, 
who will not say that, in these volumes, Mr. | 
Lossing has systematically disregarded the 
truth; that he has not insidiously inculcated 
erroneous sentiments, founded on falsehoods: 
and that, for this reason, his volumes are unfit 
to be placed in the hands of young people, as 
means of instruction in the history of the Unit- 
ed States. 

We dismiss them, therefore—as we under- 
stand they have heen dismissed by others—as 
wholly unworthy of our approval, for the pur- | 
poses for which they are intended. 


21.—A brief sketch of the early historu of the Catholic 
Church on the Island of New York. By the Rev. J. R. 
Bayley, Secretary to the Archbishop of New York. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 242. 


The original edition of Bishop Bayley’s History 
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having been exhausted, a new one was called 
for ; and, mainly under the direction of our re- 
spected friend, Doctor Shea, it has appeared in 
the beautiful volume now before us. 

Of the peculiar merits of this work, which is 
a re-production of the former well-known His- 
tory, with here and there a revision or aslight ad- 
dition, there can be no doubt. It is a plain, un- 
varnished tale, in plain but honest prose, of the 
rise and progress of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the City of New York, from its origin until 
1850, when it was so far improved, in extent and 
influence, that Bishop Hughes was created its 
Archbishop, with the Sees of Boston, Hartford, 
Albany, and Buffalo, as his Suffragan Sees; and, 
whether considered as a New York ‘‘ local” or an 
Ecclesiastical History, this work, therefore, is a 
very important addition to our stock of Histories. 

It is illustrated with portraits of Bishops Con- 
cenan, Du Bois, and Hughes; and the typogra- 
phy is very beautiful. 


22.—Hand book of the Sulphur-cure,'ae applicable to thé 
Vine Disease in America, and diseases of Apple and 
other Fruit Trees. By William J. Flagg. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1870. Duodecime, pp. 99. 

Sadly have many of our neighbors suffered, 
both in patience and pocket, from the diseases 
which are the scourge of the grape-vine; and 
we, ourself, have been a witness of the evil, in 
other premises than our own, which has dis- 
heartened many of the most zealous, and pains- 
taking, and liberal, of vine-growers; _ filled 
them with disgust; and sent them into othe: 
occupations, Mr. Flagg has evidently witness- 
ed the same sad spectacle; and in the little 
tract before us he has presented the result of a 
treatment of the Vines, with Sulphur—plain,. 
unadulterated Sulphur—which has proved so 
successful, both in France and at the West. 

In this, Mr. Flagg has done a substantial ser 
vice to his country; and as there are othe: 
Fungi than those which torment our grape- 
vines—some of them destroying our Roses, as 
well—it may be useful to test this anti.fungys 
tendency of Sulphur, on the pests of other por- 
tions of our garden than on the vines on the 
trellis. We shall try it; and if we can save 
our magnificent ‘Queen of the Prairies”—a 
feat which we have not recently accomplished— 
Mr. Flagg shall have all the honors of our house 


23.—The Wonders of Pompeii. By Mare Monnier. 
Translated from the original French. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 250, 

Wonders of Architecture. Translated from the 
French of M. Lefévre ; to which is added a Chapter on 
English Architecture. ByR Donald. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 264. 

Wonders of the Human Body. From the French oi 
A. Le Pileur, M.D. Tlustrated by forty-five engravings by 
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Léveillé. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
decimo, pp. 256. 

Wonders of Tialian Art. By Louis Viardot. Illustrated 
with twenty-eight engravings. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 348. 

Wonders of Glass-making in ali ages. By A. Sauzay. 
Illustrated with sixty-three engravings on wood. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 825. 

—Rameses the Great; or Egypt 38800 years ago. 
Translated from the French of F. De Lanoye. ith thirty- 
nine wood cute by Lancelot, Sellier, and Bayard. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. xii, 
296. 


1870. Duo- 


The Sublime in Nature ; compiled from the description® 
of travellers and celebrated writers. By Ferdinand De 
Lanoye. With large additions, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co, 1870. odecimo, pp. 344. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World: 
By Victor Meunier. Illustrated with twenty-two woodcuts- 
we York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 

) 29%. 

The Sun, By Amédée Guillemin. From the French by 
A. L. Piupson, Ph.D. With fifty-eight illustrations. New 
York; Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 297, 

The above volumes are pcrtions of the series 
of The Illustrated Library of Wonders, which 
their publishers are presenting to the American 
public—a serics which surpasses all others in 
the good judgment exercised in the selection of 
subjects, in the admirable manner in which 
those subjects are handled, in the profusion and 
general good quality of the illustrations, and in 
the neatness of the style in which the volumes 
are successively presented to the world. 

For the family book-shelf, especially for the 
use of the young people of the country, this work 
is peculiarly adapted; and if merit is to be} 
used as & measure of success, it will enjoy a} 
very extended circulation. 


24.—Christ and The Church ; Lectures delivered in St. 
Ann's Church, Eighth Street, during the Season of Advent, 
1869. By Rev. Thomas 8S. Preston. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society. 1870. Dunodecimo, pp. 844. 


In this’ beautiful volume, we find lectures on 
“The plan of Redemption,” “The Office of 
* Jesus Christ,” ‘* The Office and Nature of the 


“Christian Church,” “The Catholic Church | 
“the Church of Jesus Christ,” and “ Protes- 
“tantism a False Gospel.” 

As may be readily supposed, these lectures 
present the extreme views of the most decided 
school of Roman Catholicism; and there is no 
compromise nor concession, in any part of the 
arguments, All this is well. We like fearless 
men, We believe in radicalism. We would 
not give a copper for a cart-load of shilly- 
‘shally mortals who have no fixed opinions, or 
who, having such opinions, dare not expicss 
them. We admire the courage of the man, al- 
though we may detest his teachiags and con- 
demn him for promulgating them, who boldly | 
and manfully follows out, to their legitimate re- 
‘sults, the honest convictions of his own mind; 
and we admire him the more if he dare main- 
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tain his opinions in the face of a multitude of 
opponents, without flinching and without com- 
promise, 

Mr, Preston does not, in many cases, present 
our views. We do not agree with him in his 
belief that the great fundamental principles of 
the Protestant faith are false, although we 
might say, and do say, that more than one of 
them, held also by Mr. Preston, have no war- 
rant either in the teachings of the Scriptures or 
the practice of the early churches. We have 
pleasure in saying, however, that Mr. Preston 
has presented his subjects in an admirable man- 
ner; that he has skilfully sustained his argu- 
ments with an abundance of what he considers 
to be undoubted authorities, whose authority, in 
such cases, we deny; and that, through his 
Publishers, he has also enjoyed the advantages 
afforded by a beautiful dress for his lectures, 
which will not fail to secure for them, as such 
an advantage does to men and women, access to 
good society and a cordial greeting where, in a 
less comely apparel, they would find no wel- 
come. 


25.— Warwick ; or, the lost nationalities of America. By 
Mansfield Tracy Walworth. New York: G. W. Carleton. 
1869: Duodecime, pp. 470. Price $1.75. 

Our excellent friend and contributor, the 
author of this volume, has sent a copy of it to 
us; and we have pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to it. 

It has commanded the attention of those who 


enjoy this class of literature, to an unusual de- 


gree; and we can readily understand, after 
reading a few chapters, the secret of its success. 
It is very fairly printed. 


26.—Self-help ; with illustrations of character, conduct, 
and perseverance. By Samuel Smiles. New York: Harper 
& Bros, 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 447. Price $1. 

This is “the author's revised and enlarged 
“edition” of one of very best books for the 
young which the press has ever thrown off. 

It originated in a series of “talks” to a party 
of young working-men who had associated for 
mutual assistance in acquiring knowledge: 
and, without pretending to teach any new theo- 
ry or any new fact, it presents the necessity of 
self-culture, sel7-discipline, se/7-control, and that 
honest and carnest discharge of individual 
duty which is the glory of manly character ; 
and it enforces its teachings by citations from 
the examples presented by the se/f-help of many 
who have gone before, doing honor to them- 
selves and honor to their country. 

It has been re-produced and widely circulated 
in Holland, France, Denmark, and Germany ; 
and, in this revised and improved form, it is to 
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be hoped that it may be widely circulated | 


among our own young-folks, which, in such a 
case, will be done with undoubted advantage 
to themselves and benefit to the State. 

The volume is very neatly printed ; and may 
be usefully added to any school-library or fam- 


ily book-shelf which does not already possess it. 


27.—The_Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman, etc., ctc. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 418. Price $1.50. 

The title-page of this volume is not a fair 
one, inasmuch as it fails to convey to the reader 
a strictly accurate description of the work 
which it introduces. 

It is true, there are “ stories” in the collection 
of papers which are here re-produced ; but it 
would be improper to consider such papers as 
mere stories, which relate to “ Elizabeth and 
“Victoria,” * A Woman’s Book,’ ‘‘ Sermons,” 
“The House of Commons,” “A hedge-side 
** Poet,” ‘*The last great Exhibition,” “ Bodies 
“and Souls,” “Children of Israel,’ ete. It 
would be improper to consider, too, as mere 
fiction, created for a passing market, the greater 
portion of even the less important contents of 
this volume. 

In fact, this is a collection of short papers, 
grave and gay, on a multitude of subjects, ad- 
mirably adapted tor railway or country-stop- 
ping-place reading, and not at all inappropriate 
for the home-reading of sensible people, old as 
well as young, in town as well as country. 

It is a very neat affair, both in its typography 
and its binding. 


28.—Memoir of the Rev. John Seudder, M.D. eae 
Water 


years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. B. ury, 
D.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 187¢. Duodecimo, pp. 
308. Price $1.75. 

An appropriate memorial, by his brother-in- 
law, of the life and services of one of the most 
successful Missionaries of the American churches. 
It is mainly taken from his own Journals and 
Correspondence ; and, as its author enjoyed the 


friendship of his subject and fully sympathized | 


with him, in his labors and his trials, it un- 


doubtedly presents both Doctor Scudder and | 


his work in their most accurate form. 


The volume is a very neat one; and will be | 


welcomed in thousands of families throughout 
the country. 


29.—Elocution : the sources and elements of ita power. 
A text-book for schools and colleges. and a book for every 
public speaker and student of the English language. By 
J. H. Mcfivaine. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1870. 
Duodecimo, pp. vi, 406. 


This volume, the work of the Professor of 
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Belles Lettres, at Princeton, treats of a subject 
which has been too much neglected in this age 
of superficial education; and, as far as we can 
judge of its merits, the work has been done 
thoroughly—that it has cost a vast amount of 
labor will be evident to every one who shai! 
examine its contents. 


30.—Minnesota aa it is in 1870. Its general resources and 
attractions for Immigrants, Invalids, Tourists, Capitalists, 
and Business-men, (princi ay from official authorities) 
with special descriptions of all its Counties and Towns,, 
their topography, papmetion, nationalities, products, busi- 
ness, wealth, social advantages, and inducements to those 
in quest of homes, health, or pleasure. By J. W. McClung, 
St. Paul. Containing a township map of the State, made 
expressly to accompany the book (four colors) and showiny 
the Government lands in every County, with official de- 
scriptions of every part of the State, by Government Sur- 
veyors, Topograp ical Engineers, Geologists, and Travel. 
lers. Published y theauthor. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 300 
Price $2.25. 

The very elaborate title-page, which we have 
copied entire, will convey to our readers some 
idea of the extent and character of the author's 
researches; and little remains for us to say of 
them, beyond the opinion, which we free), 
give, that it is by far the best work, on the sul- 
ject, which we have yet seen. Whether consid- 
ered in the range of subjects selected for notic« 
or the mere mode of handling them, or th 
precision of statement, or the exhaustive treat- 
ment of them, it is a model volume of its class; 
and we do not hesitate to commend it to th 
attention of our readers, generally. 


31.—Old Hlorse Gray and the Parish of Grumbletor 
By Edward ape Respectfully dedicated to the merci- 
ary Bergh. New York: Hurd & Hongh- 

Duodec mo, pp. 85. 
An admirable satire, exceedingly well han- 
dled, illustrative of the prevailing fashion i) 
churches of getting rid of their old Pastors and 


| old surroundings,in exchange for those which ar 


more fashionable and less Christian-like. We 
do not know who Mr, Hopper is, but he evi- 
dently keeps his eyes and ears open, both i: 
and out of church; and his skill in the con- 
struction of sentences is very evident. 

The little affair is elegantly printed, at the 
Riverside Press. 


32.—The Annals of Albany. By Joel Munsell. Vo! 
I. Second Edition. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1869. Duo- 
decimo, pp. viii, 434. 

In 1849, Joel Munsell commenced what he 
called The Albany Annual Register; and, iv 
1850, he discovered that the further prosecu- 
tion of the work “ would not pay.” He trans- 
ferred some portion of its contents, however: 
and, by making some additions thereto, he in- 
augurated his well-known Annals ef Albany, 
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which has extended to ten volumes, and become 
famous. 

The first volume of this work has latterly be- 
come very scarce, and sets could be perfected 
only with great difficulty; so the tireless 
author has re-modelled the concern, striking 
out and inserting, and we have before us the 
second generation of the first volume of Mun- 
sell’s Annals, different from the first, but not 
less valuable. 


We need not describe to our readers the im- | 
portance to the working historian of these An- | 


nals ; nor need we remind collectors that this 


volume is absolutely necessary to make com- | 


plete those sets of the Anna/s which, before it 
was published, contained the entire work. 
though entitled “ Vol. I,” it is not the same 


“Vol. I.” which was on our shelf before it ap- | 


peared ; and both, therefore, will be necessary to 


those who desire to possess perfect sets of the | 


work. 

In every respect, except its thickness, it is a 
Jac-simile, in its general appearance, of the ten 
volumes which preceded it. 


83.—A Battle of the Books, recorded by an unknown | 


writer, for the use of Authors and Publishers : to the first 
for doctrine, to the second for reproof, to both for correc- 
tion and for instruction in righteousness. Edited and pub- 
lished by Gail Hamilton. Cambridge: Printed at the 
Riverside Press. 1870. Crown octavo, pp. iv., 288. 

“ Gail Hamilton” seems to have become dis- 
satisfied with her Publishers—Ticknor, Field, 
& Co.—and she has also become vengeful. She 
“writes a book” about it; and, under assumed 
names, she tells the supposed wrongs which she 
has endured, after a fashion of her own selec- 


tion—a fashion which is redolent of hyssop, of | 


wormwood, and of gall. 

We are not insensible of the wrongs to which 
Authors are sometimes subjected; nor are we 
entirely unacquainted with the wrongs to which 
authors sometimes subject their Publishers. 
“Man’s inhumanity to man” makes others 
mourn besides politicians and soldiers’ wives 
and orphans; yet we fail to see wherein the 
supposed victim, in this case, has any reason 
for attempting to redress her supposed wrongs 
in this manner; nor do we see, exactly, in what 
way she can really redress any wrong, by such 
a questionable process as this. 

The law of copyright is ample for the protec- 
tion of authors, in the enjoyment of all their 
rights of property in their own productions; 
and the statutory law of Massachusetts un- 
doubtedly affords ample relief to those who sul- 
fer from another’s breach of contract, within 
her borders. Why then did “ Gail Hamilton” 
avoid the Courts and seek the press-room ? 


Al- | 
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If either her copyrights or her contracts were 
violated, why did not she appeal to the Judici- 
ary, instead of to the Riverside Press? We 
suspect that her case is not entirely a sound 
one; and that she preferred to throw dirt, 
even at the risk of soiling her own fingers, 
rather than to submit the question at issue, for 
adjudication, to those who would necessarily 
decide the case against her. : 

The yolume is a very handsome one—much 
too handsome for the subject to which it is de- 
voted, 


$4.—Bundling ; its Origin, Progress, and Decline in 
America. By Henry R Stiles, M. D. Albany: Joe! 
Muneell. 1869. Very small quarto, pp. 139. 

We are at a loss to understand how the 
“origin” of Bundling can have been “in Amer- 
“ica,” with the evidence before us, which Doc- 
tor Stiles has presented, that it was practised 
in ancient Britain, in modern Scotland, Wales, 
Holland, Switzerland, etc., long before it was 
practised here; and we are puzzled the more on 
this subject when we turn to his Index and find 


or 


| there, (page 135) that “ America inherits bund- 


“ling from Holland.” 

But, whether it originated here or was “ in- 
“ herited from Holland,” Bundling was practis- 
ed here until within a very few years—w« 
heard of it, as an existing practise, in our boy- 
hood—and our worthy predecessor in the edi- 
torial chair of Tae Historicat MAGAZINE has 
displayed great diligence in the prosecution of 
his enquiries concerning the rise, progress, and 
decline of the custom. The result of his en- 


| quiries is before us; and a most interesting 


little volume he has made on the subject. 
It is a very neat affair, from the Munseil 
Press. 


35.—Some Recolleetions of the Anti-Slavery Conflict. 
By Samuel. May. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 
Duodecimo, pp. viil, 408. 


Mr. May was a travelling agent and lecture: 
of anti-slavery—that is abolitionism—between 


1882 and 1836; and since that time, as far as 
he has been able to do so, he has aided in pro- 
moting the same work. In the volume before 
us, he gives some of his recollections; but he 
begins with the beginning of Mr. Garrison's 
movements—without even alluding to any ear- 
lier movement—and he entirely disregards those 
* anti-slavery’ movements, based on the Wilmot 
Proviso and the Buffalo Convention of 1848, 
which finally led to the overthrow of slavery, 
many years afterwards. In short, Mr. May's 
book is a record of the doings and sayings 
of only “some” of the “anti-slavery” men ot 
former days, but not of the great body of 
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them. It is a memorial of the “ abolitionists,” 
as such; and it does not even mention those 
who, without being abolitionists, were, never- 
theless, “ anti-slavery ” men of the most decided 
claas. | 

As far as it goes, therefore, this volume is | 
important as a record of the progress of events 
in America; and, as such, it cannot be disre- | 
garded by those whose duty it shall hereafter | 
become to write the political history of our! 
country. 

The volume is a neat one, from the Univer- | 
sity Press. 


86.—Dialogues from Dickens for School and Home | 
Amusement. Arranged by W. Eliot Fette, A.M. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 260. 

A selection from the writings of Dickens, ar- | 
ranged for representation, “in character,” in 
schools and families, will not fail to be very 
acceptable to both those teachers and heads of | 
families who have experienced the labor of | 
hunting through whole volumes, for suitable 
selections, and of putting them in order for use. 

In the volume before us, are forty-five such 
dialogues, of various lengths-—but all within 
the ability of school-children to perform— 
carefully arranged, with stage-directions and 
suggestions as to costumes, sufficiently minute | 
for the purposes referred to; and the good 
judgment which has been exercised, both in 
making the selections and in arranging them 
for presentation, is worthy of all praise. 

The typography of the work is excellent. 


\ 
t 
j 
| 


87.—The Life, Passion, Death, and Resurrection of our | 
Lord Jesus Christ. Being an abridged harmony of the 
four Gospels in the words of the sacred text. Edited by 
Rev. Henry Formby. New York: Catholic Publication | 
Society. 1870. 16mo. pp. viii., 184. 1 

A very neat little volume, elaborately illustrat- | 
ed, and well calculated for the purpose for 
which it was evidently intended. 


38.— The * B. O. W. C.” A book for boys. By the au- 
thor of /'he Dodge Club, etc. Mlustrated. Boston: Lee | 
& Shepard. 1870. 16mo. pp. 222. | 

A handsome book for boys, which possesses 
just enough of mystery in its contents to excite 
their curiosity and keep up their interest in the 
plot. 


| 
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XIII.—MISCELLANY. 


ANOTHER INvALID.—It is the fortune of some 
editors, possibly of all, to find some whom 
they cannot please; some whose systems are 
too delicate for anything but childrens’ food, . 
and who, therefore, reject that which men sub- 
sist on; some whose ideas of paying for what 
they enjoy differ from those which are enter- 
tained by even ordinarily honest men. 

It has been our fortune to hear from such an 
invalid—one “J. D. GuRNEE, Madison, Wis- 
** consin ’—whose defective memory, some time 


| Since, needed and enjoyed a pretty sharp restor- 
|ative from this office. 


He should have rain 
what he owed, without such a restorative, long 


| before, BUT HE DID NoT; and the depletion of 
: his pocket-book, under our direction, seems to 


have served not only to secure the payment of 


| his just debt, long past due, but to put him out 


of temper and make him uncivil. 

He paid us to the close of Volume VII., and 
we have sent him four out of six of the numbers 
which he has thus paid for ; but the strong meat 
which those numbers have contained seems to 
have produced nausea on our western patient, 
and we have received the fourth, which he has 
returned to us, by mail, thus labelled : 


“To The Postmasters of the United States 
“Tf the Brainless 
‘* Ass. who claims to be the Editor of the 


| “ within published under the name of the Histor- 


“ical Magazine, should attempt to send any more 
“of the numbers to me. You will please re- 
“turn them to the vile source from which they 
‘“* emenate as I have done in this case. 


uUosMUCT “EE Aautagy ,, 


*BIUVSLIIO]Y ,, 


‘ 


OMOK MON; 


We are sorry for Mr. Gurnee'’s family, if he 


j has one: we have nothing but contempt for 


him, as we have for all who, like him, evi- 


| dently desire to deprive us of our hard-earned 


money ; make the attempt to do so ; lack pluck 
in the conduct of their bad undertaking; are 


A number of Book Notices which we had pre- | Caught at it; and, mainly because they are cow- 
pared for this number are necessarily Jaid over | tds, fail in their feeble attempts thus to act as 


for the next. 


| dishonest men too often act. 





